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Dressing Up 


cate its direction. 


| ed a wind first starts to blow it is small straws which indi- 


@The organ industry is really a small one when we trace 
the fact that its total volume is only a matter of fifteen or twenty 
million annually. We are somewhat in the stage of a small boy who 
has grown up and is now at the point where he wants, or should begin, 
to pay attention to his clothes, his appearance, his manners. He may 
be a sterling chap, but the time has come when he has got to look and 
act the part. 


QA good portion of the organ business has been conducted on the 
basis that the stuff was there; but the casual outside observer could 
see nothing but soiled hands and torn garments. If the industry 
wants to take its place as a real industry, it is time to dress up. 


@One way is to have demonstrating rooms on a, par with those of our 
fellow industries—automobile salons, piano display rooms, furriers, 
and the modiste’s shop. The time is coming when an organ company 
of standing will not kave their salesmen in the principal ci‘ies working 
from rented desk space in an office with a real estate man or a pov- 
erty-stricken lawyer. 


@ During the last few years New Y ork City has welcomed one by one 
real display rooms for several builders. One company has opened 
a Boston Studio. 


Q/n a similar manner organists and organ teachers, to put the organ 
where it belongs, must have their studios reflect prosperity and good 
taste. 


@W hen it comes to the mannerisms and manners of the small boy the 
parallel holds true again. From the standpoint of the outsider the 
business methods and customs are only those of common industry. 
Cooperation is more or less confined to conversation; petty squabbles 
and fist-fights creep in all too frequently. This should not be a great 
task to correct. 


@Some of the small boy's friends are still in the state where they ridi- 
cule the idea of washing their hands, combing their hair, and putting 
on a clean collar now and then. They take pride in what they are 
doing, but make no effort to have their industry reflect a comparable 
basis of appearances. Too frequently we are still talking that fool- 
ishness about waste and high prices resulting from national advertising 
and the overhead which goes with decent respectable existence. 


—CONTRIB. 
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Gone Forever 


an Editorial... .1t’s too late to help 

me. Besides, I had to learn my 

lesson. I had to pour a_ cool 
thousand into a porous oil well to learn 
what my friends already knew-—that I am 
‘champeen’ Schafskopf. But perhaps you 
can keep some other fellow from making an 
ass of himself.” 

This is my reason. There is no valid 
excuse. But I might add that a bright man 
once said that “fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread.” 

The musician, take him by and large, has 
little money to invest. For this reason he 
may fervently chant, “Blessed be nothing!” 
At least he is not forever pestered by a cer- 
tain type of smooth-tongued gentry who 
sueceed in diverting considerable sums of 
money from the pockets of the gullible into 
those of the guller. Clergymen, teachers, 
and physicians are said to be the easiest 
marks, but they are no easier than the 
musician would be if he were popularly 
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supposed to have any fleece worth shearing. 
It is fortunate for our bump of self-esteem 
that we seldom do get much money ahead, 
for nothing is more humiliating than to be 
unceremoniously relieved of it by a confi- 
dence game so crude that the veriest tyro in 
finance should be able to detect it. 
Promoters of fake securities are the high- 
waymen of finance. Their victims are not 
held up at the point of the gun; they are 
not literally forced to subscribe to get-rich- 
quick schemes. But the promoter holds 
them up none the less, at the point of a 
prospectus, and when he has completed his 
job the victim has not much left but the 
clothes he is wearing—and these are some- 
times mortgaged. The promoter’s method is 
as contemptible—and about as easy—as 
stealing candy from a child. He employs 
every device of salesmanship; he plays upon 
every string and particularly upon the 
heartstring. He promises everything — 
phenomenal returns that shall materialize 
every cherished dream of a lifetime. He 
comes to bring fulfilment, the land of heart’s 
desire. All longed-for things are for the 
first time within easy reach. One has but 
to stretch out his hand and gather the fruit. 
Why, then, remain content with a miserly 
four or five percent return, when fortunate 
investors in his particular brand of decep- 
tion are receiving from fifty to one hundred! 
Occasionally one of these suave hold-up- 
men meets his equal. His bluff is called. 
Ira Price, in The Christian Century, tells 
a good story of the encounter of one of these 
men with an up-to-date minister. The min- 
ister was approached by this altruistic in- 
dividual, who claimed to give expert but 
conservative advice on the investment of 
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clergymen’s savings. As usual the propo- 
sition guaranteed fabulous return—25_per- 
cent the first six months and 50 percent 
thereafter. The clergyman let the stranger 
tell his story without interruption. Finally, 
when the gorgeous word-picture had been 
painted, the minister quietly remarked, “You 
are either a fool or a liar.” With resentful 
dignity the promoter said, “Explain your- 
self, sir.” “Well,” said the minister, “if 
you have anything to sell that will yield what 
you say it will you’re a fool to sell it; if 
you haven’t such a thing you're a liar.” 

One cannot be too careful in investing 
one’s surplus—if one is so fortunate as to 
have one to invest—and in investing working 
capital one should proceed even more 
cautiously. Onece-upon-a-time it was the 
bonanza gold mine that sang the siren strain: 
which lured our fathers upon the rocks of 
financial disaster. Theirs was a generation 
whose fathers had witnessed the discovery 
of gold in. California; and the thrill of its 
romance and adventure tempted the sons— 
to their fall. Now-a-days romance is neatly 
tied up in bundles of stock certificates upon 
a promoter’s desk; but let us beware, for 
the proverbial nigger is hidden away in every 
one of. these woodpi'es. For the farmer 
there are fruit and orchard tracts in the 
sunny southland—a heaven'y vision to the 
horny-handed toiler who grubs a meager 
living cut of a Vermont farm, where the 
soil is so stony that ‘tis said of Father 
Coolidge that he has to sharpen the noses of 
his sheep in order that they may graze be- 
tween the rocks. Ay, it is an alluring pic- 
ture that the promoter paint :—ten acres of 
apricots, prunes, oranges or walnuts, yi2!d- 
ing a minimum annual return of $5,000. 
per acre! Some work? Yes, but only 
enough to keep one hea'thy in mind and in 
body. Who wouldn’t sell all he heth to 
possess this pearl of great price? 

What proportion of American corpora- 
tions rea'ly earn dividends? Mr. Price 
quotes from a Babson bullctin the statement 
that “in 1920 there were 202,000 corpora- 
tions in the United States. Of these 69,000 
paid no taxes—i.e., their income was less 
than $2,000; 129,000 paid an average tax on 
$200 each; and 4,000 (two percent of all) 
paid four-fifths of all the taxes.” What 
does this mean? In plain English it means 
that unless one holds stock in the successful 
two percent one receives practically no re- 
turn on his investment. Or, in other words, 


it means that, on the face of official govern- 
ment reports, the dice are loaded 98 to 2 
against the unsophisticated investor; and 
the chances of his investing successfully are 
even lower than this because paying securi- 
ties are not put into the hands of house-to- 
house peddlers but are prompt'y snapped 
up by the men who are actua!ly on the in- 
side. Not a quarter of one percent of these 
“eats and dogs” (this is what responsible 
bond houses eal! fake sceurities) ever turn 
out to be other than a complete loss to the 
investor. 

There is a simple principle upon which 
investing rests. -It is this: it stands to 
reason that when money is on a four-and- 
a-half to five percent basis—-meaning that 
United States government bonds and high 
gerade municipals yield this return to the 
investor—there is bound to be some risk 
involved in any investment which yields ten 
pereent. The risk may not be great, but 
the investor should not shut his eyes to its 
existence. Let us take a conerete but not 
extreme example. No one, I believe, can 
accurately predict the eventual status of the 
e'ectric trolley line. It is a public service 
corporation, and twenty years ago it was 
looked upon as having 2 most promising 
future, exactly as, some years carvier, the 
railroad was regarded as cne of the safcst 
and steadiest investments on the market. 
Now the advent of the ubiquitous automo- 
bile has wholly upset the calculations of the 
trolley projector, even as the automobile ad 
the trolley together have upset those of tiie 
original railroad projector. Moreover gov- 
ernment has seen fit to pry into the private 
affairs of men and corporations and to regu- 
late their downsittings and their uprisings, 
and no one knows exactiy what wi'l be the 
status of the trolley corporation in 1959. 
With money on a five percent basis, . then, 
in ordcr to attract investments a trolley cor- 
poration must pay an additional two or thiee 
percent to compensate the investor for the 
additional risk. One should keep these facts 
prominently in mind; should remember that 
bigger returns inevitably mean bigger risks, 
and should take these risks, if at all, with 
eyes wide open. If one’s taste and leisure 
lead one to follow the market day by day, 
and if one has the judgment to buy and sell 
shrewdly, investments that yield ten percent 
will be alluring and—maybe—safe. But 
with most of us time and concentration are 
more profitably employed in promoting the 
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interest of our own_ business—teaching, 
studying, playing, or whatever it may be. 
The man who fritters away his time and 
energy dabbling amateurshly in extraneous 
activities never sueceeds in accomplishing 
much in any line. 

The chief thing to avoid is the permitting 
of avarice to blind one’s judgment to cold 
tacts. One should think twice and sleep 
over it—and especially talk it over with 
one’s wife—before yielding to any sudden 
impulse to invest in a get-rich-quick propo- 
sition. “Consistently and persistently refuse 
to deal with canvassers and promoters, 
whether they be strangers, friends or mem- 
bers of one’s own family,” is good advice 
given by one who knows. One’s banker is 
the authority to whom one should turn for 
advice. And even one’s banker is _ not 
wholly free from prejudice; for a banker— 
like a surgeon who always seems to be look- 
ing one over with an appraising eye as if 
he were estimating how many tours he could 
personally conduct through the mazes of 
one’s anatomy—is first of all a business 
man with something to sell, and he is pri- 
marily interested in sel'ing the securities on 
his own counter. The best adviser of all, 
beeause unbiassed, is a friend who thoroughly 
understands financial conditions and methods 
and whose own investments have been suc- 
cessful. The woods are full of men whose 
own careers have not been successful but 
who know exactly what others should do to 
achieve success. Now if their judgment had 
been so exceptional it wou'd surely have 
borne fruit in their own investments; and it 
is safe to assume that their advise to 
another will not be markedly better than 
their judgment for themselves. 

Back in Cleveland’s second administration 
there was an era of financial depression, and 
here and there a village plunger—to make 
no mention of widows and others who had 
no right to risk their slender patrimony— 
got pretty badly “stung” on western mort- 
gages, which for a time scemed to yield 
several percent less than nothing at all. 
One of these investors lived in Bar Mills. 
Cy, the philosopher of the Bar Mills general 
store, chewed the matter over for many 
weeks. Finally he voiced his opinion in 
words that are among the cherished tra- 
ditions of the town. “There ain’t but one 
way to be sure’ o’ gittin’ yer money’s wu’th,” 
said he. Then, after an impressive pause, 
he added, “Put it into peanuts and set right 
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down an’ eat ’em.” And maybe Cy wasn’t 
so far out of the way, after all. Peanuts are 
a pretty good invesment—particularly on 


cireus day. 
Bythan Gre 


Coming Back Again 


HAD written all I had to say about 
conventional investment, and I was 
painfully aware that I had written 

nothing that was not known beforehand to 
every intelligent reader of Tie AMERICAN 
ORGANIST. But as I sat at my desk, smiling 
over the gentle cynicism of Cy’s quaint ex- 
aggeration, my fingers toyed idly with the 
latest issue of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST and 
by merest chance my eye was arrested by a 
cut of Chandler Goldthwaite and my mind 
held by the appended announcement that 
this well-known organist sailed in May of 
this year “for a three years course at the 
Paris Conservatory.” This statement started 
a train of thought which I am tempted to 
follow for a moment. Hence this postscript. 
Like the postscript of a woman’s letter, may 
it prove to be more valuable than all that 
preceded it! 

The musician who is primarily a money- 
chaser is only secondarily an artist. There 
cannot be two opinions on the subject; true 
art cannot be commercialized. Therefore 
while it behooves every musician, as it be- 
hooves every minister or physician or teacher, 
to invest his savings with reasonable fore- 
sight, investment in so-called securities is not 
always the best paying investment he can 
make. The spirit of adventure latent in 
each of us leaps forth in recognition of 
Chandler Goldthwaite’s courage. Here is a 
man who is willing not only to break utter- 
ly with the past, to raze to the ground a 
perfectly good structure which he has labored 
iong to ereet; but because he believes in 
still greater possibilities he is willing to 
mortgage his future to build a bigger and 
a better building. This is not “plunging”; 
it is faith, the substance of things hoped for; 
it is the true vision, without which the people 
perish. Probably Chandler Goldthwaite 
would not put it that way. “It’s nothing 
but: sound business investment,” he would 
assure us. And indeed this is exactly what 
it is—sound business investment in the sense 
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that true statesmanship is always a sounder 
investment than political expediency. The 
man—or the nation—that will pause long 
enough in the undignified scrabble after a 
place in the sun to look calmly over the heads 
of the other scrabblers is sure to discover 
just such short cuts to success as Chandler 
Goldthwaite has discovered. 

For three years Chandler Goldthwaite will 
be out of the running. He will be nobody’s 
competitor. What an opportunity to out- 
distance him, thinks his short-sighted busi- 
ness rival! Ja, verily; but at the end of 
the three years, what? 

In the old Greek fable Atlas, exhausted by 
wrestling, renewed his strength whenever he 
touched Mother Earth. Now a fable is 
merely profound truth put in narrative form, 
a pretty story for the child that holds a 
beautiful lesson for the mature intellect. 
Chandler Goldthwaite is doing exactly what 
Atlas is said to have done; he is touching 
Mother Earth to renew his strength; he is 
making the investment that brings the surest 
return, the sort of investment that musicians 
too often neglect. And when he comes back 
to us his muscle will be that of a refreshed 
giant. Laugh, Mr. Competitor, if your 
system needs to be relieved of its pent-up 
mirth. Byandby you will need your breath 
for other purposes. 

Everybody cannot afford three years at the 
Paris Conservatory. In what, then, can the 
average musician invest to satisfy his inner 
craving, to refresh his wearied wrestling mus- 
cles? Well, here are Dr. Audsley’s “Art of 
Organ Building” and Selden Pratts new 
“Eneyelopedia of Music and Musicians”; and 
there are standard works like the Oxford 
History of Music and Grove’s Dictionary—to 
suggest only three or four of the many liter- 
ary investments that involve a reasonable out- 
lay of money but may be expected to yield a 
big return on the investment. Then there are 
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concerts in the season—in particular orches- 
tral concerts for organists, for organists ma- 
nipulate tone color, and orchestral scores are 
the big convases upon which composers of all 
ages have registered their experiments in tone 
pigment. And—better than either—there is 
study with some big teacher—not necessarily 
with an organ virtuoso, who is not necessarily 
always the best teacher, but rather study 
with the man who has trained the virtuosi. 
Don’t take a paltry five or six lessons—these 
amount to less than nothing. Enter upon 
steady, serious study for one year, maybe 
two. The tap of one’s regular income need 
not be wholly turned off; but one may spare 
a day each week for the trip to the city and 
sacrifice some time each day for preparation. 
Or why not work up a Guild examination, 
under a competent coach? These are but 
off-hand suggestions. It matters little exact- 
ly what the investment is, provided only that 
it brings one back to Mother Earth to re- 
new one’s inspiration. It isn’t enough al- 
ways to exhale; one must breathe in as well. 
And remember that there is no such thing 
as standing still. We move in spite of our 
own inertia. The question is, shall we pro- 
gress backward, crablike, or shall we, by 
wise investment of moments and money, join 
the forward-moving procession of humanity? 

After all, isn’t Cy mostly right? “There 
ain’t but one way to be sure o’ gittin’ yer 
money’s wu’th;” and this is to invest it in 
something that one can stow away inside 
one’s self, that one can make a part of one’s 
self. Maybe three years at the Paris Conser- 
vatory would be better than peanuts, if one 
had free choice; but even the seed of the 
humble arachis hypogaea, which has a food 
value, has its advantages over worthless 
stock in fake oil wells. 


Athan Grae 





Mr. Ernest L. Haight | 





I? IS with deep regret we record the death of the manager of The Overbrook 
Press, printers of THE AMERICAN OrcAnist, Mr. Ernest L. Haight, our es- 


teemed friend and co-worker. 


He was in the best of health at the close of werk 


on Friday the 15th of August, but at six o’clock the following morning he died 


suddenly of apoplexy. 


His death deprives THE AMERICAN ORGANIST of a 


master printer, and its editor of an esteemed friend. He practised the virtues 


of kindness, courtesy, and patience. 


He was one of the moving spirits of the 


Highland Music Study Club, and president of the Highland Chamber of 
Commerce.—T.S.B. 














MR. WALTER EARLE HARTLEY, F.A.G.0., Mus. Bac., A.B. 


Whose Sabbatical vacation from Pomona College brought to readers of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST a new-found friend who readily accepted the gratuitous 
appointment of Guest Critic for the season, covering the Metropolitan 
district, in which capacity ke rendered invaluable service to the profession. 
Kindliness, honesty, genuineness—all are inseparable attributes of the char- 
acter of one of the finest of men and musicians. He has the powers of keen 
insight, trustworthy analysis, commonsense views of music undisturbed by 
his mastery of the technic and science of it. All of which is coupled with 
&@ personal worth that commands distinction. 
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Remuneration 


Remuneration! 


"TI Wht doce 4i-2e0 ! 


What does it mean? - What-are you - 


talking about? That fellow (mean- 
ing musician) will do it for nothing.” 

A professional musician often hears these 
idiotie remarks. 

Recently during a hotel campaign I knew 
the musician who was asked to play for 
their campaign luncheons at the noon hour. 
He of course accepted. At the time of ac- 
ceptance nothing was said of remuneration 
for he reasoned that if they (the hotel 
people) could pay eaterers, printing bills, 
and commissions all during their campaign 
they could of course reimburse him for his 
professional services. But about the third 
day of the drive he began to wonder—so, 
suiting the action to the thought he ap- 
proached the Director General. Here is 
approximately what was said: 

“Well Mr. Day could you kindly inform 
me as to how you desire me to make out my 
statement?” 

“Your what?” said Mr. Day. 

“My statement,” the musician replied. 

“Why Mr. Young we didn’t count on 
your sending in a statement.” 

“Why not?” asked Mr. Young. 

“But we so and so ete ig 

“Well my dear Mr. Day please allow me 
to tell you a story: 

“Tt happened one day that the husband of 
Mrs. X., a prominent member of the Frater- 
nal Order of Lions, died. Mrs. X. went to a 
musician who was a!so a Lion and asked him 
to officiate on the bench during the funeral 
rites. It turned out that Mrs. X. happened 
to order her floral designs ete. from a Lion, 
and even the undertaker in charge was a 
fraternal brother. 

“Those men forwarded their statements to 





the widow; so did the musician. The widow 
upon receiving the statement from the or- 
ganist made known her resentment, saying 
that musicians were profiteers. Whereupon 
the musician played the part of a gentlemen 
and recalled his statement, but stating in his 
letter to the widow that the Doctor, the 
Dentist, the Florist, the Undertaker, frater- 
nal brothers all, had a perfect right to name 
their fees but the musician would donate his 
services.” 

Is that a square deal? 

“Well—things happened, the widow saw 
her mistake. Several weeks later Mrs. X. 
came to the studio of Mr. Young and apolo- 
gized for her inconsiderate action.” 

This my readers is just what happens to 
those men or women who prefix the word 
professional to their names but who haven’t 
the backbone to ask their fee. If space 
would permit I could enumerate many 
similar incidents. 

Answer me this question: Why is it that 
the public are of the opinion that musicians 
will play for nothing? Why is it that they 
are perfect'y willing to pay all of the pro- 
fessions save music? Whose fault is it? 
Every clear-thinking man who holds his 
niche in the huge cathedral of music is at 
fault primarily. Let “us” take the proper 
steps to get informed and reformed. Let us 
rejuvenate, put some new thinking-glands 
into our profession. 

Just a conerete example taken from figures 
compiled by myself for the past two seasons: 
For the year 1923 I had 18 engagements of 
which 15 turned over revenue. For the year 
1924 to date I have had 37 engagements of 
which 32 made returns. 

Here my friends is my motto: 

Give your professional services only for 
Patriotism. Charity, and for a Colleague. 
Abide by this and see how it will repay you 
for your endeavor. 

—Joun H. Duppy, JR. 
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Registration According to Farnam 


A Detailed Analysis of the Principles and Practises 
of Mr. Lynnwood Farnam whose Registration 
Has Brought Him Unusual Recognition 
By WALTER E. HARTLEY 


HE OLD INJUNCTION was “when 
notes and registration clash, let 


registration go to smash”; then the 

modern flexible organ appeared with 
its wealth of tonal color, and many adven- 
turesome organists decided that this new 
wealth must be lavishly spent, even flaunted 
—not an uncommon feeling with nouveaux 
riches. So the ery arose “when notes and 
registration clash, the notes themselves can 
go to smash.” Partisan exponents of both 
camps may be found today among teachers 
and recitalists, though both sides do more 
or less compromising in actual practise. 

It was a great day in this arena when 
somebody discovered that in a Farnam 
recital NOTHING was allowed to go to smash: 
the notes were absolutely authentic—the 
integrity of phrasing and rhythm were 
maintained. yet there were more apt regis- 
tration changes made per cubic minute than 
even the most ardent picture fans had 
imagined, and all this accomplished with a 
body ee and poise that made the 
hardest changes deceptively easy. More- 
over, ninety-nine percent of the combinations 
used were unerringly appropriate in quality 
to the music. In other words, Farnam’s 
PLAYING showed no recognition of the fact 
that “notes and registration clash’—there 
simply weren’t any clashes. 

This is because Mr. Farnam himself very 
early recognized the clash, and driven on the 
one hand by a desire for perfection in notes 
and on the other by an equal desire for per- 
fection in tone color and balance, he set, him- 
self to eliminating as far as possible the 





clash which baulked his desires of realiza- 
tion. He further did the clash the honor 
to recognize it as a foeman worthy the best 
steel; most of us fail to do this, or else we 
are too lazy to fight out to a finish the long 
struggle we foresee. Mr. Farnam has 
developed his registration into a technic far 
beyond any other master; for years it got 
as much of his time and thought as did pedal 
and digital technic, and, while it is beside 
this article, so did his crescendo technic. 
Twenty years of this assiduous care give us 
today a virtuoso of registration whose ideas 
and practises and preferences are bound to 
be stimulating to thoughtful players, par- 
ticularly to ambitious students. Under this 
plea an interview was arranged, and I here 
give some ot the results. 

In the first place, if you desire a change 
of registration at a given point, spare no 
pains to get it and to get it ready on time; 
practise the actual getting of it as much as 
necessary, but not merely with the idea of 
learning a particular motion with a partic- 
ular piston or knob or tablet, for this may 
be serviceable only on a particular organ; 
practise it with the idea of learning to make 
any “registrative motion” within reason at 
that point in the piece; this will equip you 
to make some sort of change there, no matter 
what the organ and its console layout. To 
illustrate: you are practising a_ rapid 
scherzo at a pedal piano, having previously 
decided to alter tone color at a point where 
the left hand can he freed for .a second; to 
gain dexterity on this change Jay some small 
object, say a pocket knife, beside you on the 
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left end of the bench, and as you play 
through the chosen point, see if you can 
turn the knife around, or move it somewhere 
else in the given second. Try the same thing 
with the knife on the music rack, or even 
on the right key-check. This may be an 
extreme example, but it illustrates how 
“registrative motion” can be made part of 
one’s training. Frequently a change other- 
wise impossible can be achieved piece-meal, 
largely in advance of its actual use. Nearly 
all of us do this at times, but its scope can 
be greatly extended by thoughtful practise, 
using the above method, and many an 
awkward organ will yield gracefully to this 
treatment where absence of suitable pistons 
makes the modern treatment unserviceable. 
I have seen Mr. Farnam, right and left hand 
busy each on its own manual, begin long 
before a desired change, to set up on the 
third manual some difficult grouping of 
stops not available on any accessory: he 
frees one hand or the other for a split instant 
between phrases or between repeated notes, 
and at each trip it goes darting off to shift 
a stop or two of the four or five required— 
all with no disturbance of the music. It is 
a thorough preparedness in these matters 
that makes Mr. Farnam nearly independent 
of pistons: not that he ever refuses pistons, 
on the contrary he uses them constantly 
wherever available, though even so more 
than half his changes involve shifting in- 
dividual stops by hand, but, he is not bound 
to or by pistons save in rarest instances, 
and in these instances he will still get com- 
binations that are good even if not up to his 
own exacting ideals of what is best. Pistons 
are wholly his servants, never his master. 
The point of this paragraph is that he wILL 
get his changes. 

Know your organ. The time and care 
Farnam has spent and still spends here 
when permitted, are unusual; though from 
a long experience and the systematizing of 
its results he is able to grasp all an instru- 
ment has to offer in unbelievably short time 
when driven to do so. You see, when 
“registrative thinking” expressed in “regis- 
trative motions” is always included with the 
notes in memorizing a piece, the only prob- 
lem at a strange console is to locate its 
resources and sample them; for the actual 
getting of combinations and changes (whose 
choice is determined by taste and available 
colors) utilizes well formed habits. 

Conserve the power of fall organ. Mr. 


Farnam never steals the value of a valid fff 
by getting there too soon, or by using it too 
often. Any instrument he plays seems to 
have power enough for the program’s 
climaxes even when, as is sometimes the case, 
there is not enough power for the auditor- 
ium; of course this is not alone a matter of 
registration—it lies partly in skillful use of 
the swell shades. 

Search constantly for legitimate variety 
as well as- thematic clarity. It should be 
noted that, barring the exceptional pieces, 
Mr. Farnam is chary of startling or bizarre 
changes and effects, and of sudden contrasts; 
these are reserved for truly dramatic 
moments. Generally, when he has chosen 
for his own organ a particular registration 
for a passage, the reasons that led him to it 
are so wellfounded that ever afterward he 
will do that passage that way on that instru- 
ment—but he does not do so invariably— 
certainly does not feel bound to do so—nor 
does it by any means follow that he will 
draw even a similar combination on another 
instrument: his appropriate use of all the 
best that any organ affords is phenomenal. 
Indeed, his registration is quite the antith- 
esis of stereotyped; that’s what it is always 
“anything else but.” 

As an illustration take the ending of 
Vierne’s PAstorALE from the First Sym- 
pHoNy.” On his own organ, the final chord 
is given out arpeggiated on English Horn 
8’ alone; the effect irresistibly suggests the 
spraying out of colored balls of fire at the 
end of a rocket’s flight; he uses the same 
solo stop for the final chords in the third 
movement of Widor’s SEVENTH with equally 
rich but quite different effect. All of which 
is no promise at all that you could elsewhere 
count on his using this stop, or any reed 
stop, for these same endings. 

And speaking of endings, Mr. Farnam 
does not scruple to reduce stops while hold- 
ing a chord if a long drawn out diminuendo 
is needed; he does it however, with almost 
unnoticeable disturbance in either quality 
or quantity of tone, the stop-withdrawals 
coinciding accurately with beat or half-beat; 
in such instances he prefers to use two 
manuals coupled, and by careful handling 
of the two swell-boxes covers up the “gaps.” 
This care for the endings shows in another 
place—Vierne’s ComMmMuNION from MESSE 
Basse. All for the sake of the last few 
measures he sets blank Great (no registers 
drawn) with Ch. to Gt. at 8’ and 16’, and 
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uses the Great not at all until this final 
phrase; when the 1. h. takes the tenor theme 
beginning on English Horn solo, the r. h. 
going over to the Great, and the Choir by 
this time being reduced to Unda Maris 8’. 
Just before this change takes place the en- 
closed Cello 8’ is added to Pedal to give the 
pungent moving hass voice its proper effect. 
It is only fair to add that these last three 
examples, which were chosen as showing the 
use of the colorful English Horn, would 
never appear on the same program. 

If you care for a real insight into 
Farnam’s scrupulous care and infinite pains 
with registration, you ean get it only by 
going over some of the distinctive things 
he does with a standard piece—things just 
a little out of the ordinary; the wholly 
obvious can here be taken for granted; so 
with the score in hand of Widor’s SixTH 
“SyMPHONY” second movement (ADAGIO) 
note these passages: 

*Virst page, third score, first measure: 
both hands on Swell Strings plus one or 
two light registers of 8’ and 4’; the B-sharp 
(last note in first tenor) is thumbed out on 
the Great where are one or two quiet 8’s 
with Swell coupled, and here this voice sings 
out its canon through the three succeeding 

Second page, third score, second measure: 
and one in fourth measure of |. h. staff) 
are taken on the Swell with r. h. Just 
hefore the final soprano note of this same 
score a Swell register is taken off, and 
another just before the third soprano note 
in the following measure. 

Second page, first score, first measure: on 
the last half of the second beat, the alto A 
natural and the tenor E, with the succeed- 
ing note in each part, are played on the 
Swell with one hand, and at the entrance of 
the soprano on the last sixteenth of the 
measure, all three voices are taken by the 
other hand on the Great, thus preserving the 
legato. On some organs it may be necessary 
to shift Great to Pedal off for these two 
notes, and on again after them, to get proper 
balance. All this is done to make wholly 
clear the rests, and reentrance of the theme, 
in the soprano. With the final sixteenth in 
this score is added another stop or two to 
give the second score a climactic rich solidity 
of tone; it also enhances the reductions to 
be made in measures two, three and four 
preparatory to restating the main theme 
with the original registration. 


*To save numbering measures this designation is 
used, all editions of the ADAGIO being paged alike. 
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Second page, third score, second measure: 
here the whole chord, including a duplication 
of the pedal note, is taken on the swell with 
the r. h. while the 1. h. first takes off Swell 
to Pedal, then picks up its arpeggio on the 
Choir (prepared in the beginning with 
Flutes uncoupled). The r. h. meanwhile 
leaves the chord to take off Swell Strings 
and draw Oboe solo with tremulant for the 
new phrases beginning on the final sixteenth 
of this measure. Why the uncoupling of Swell 
from Pedal, necessitating duplication of 
Pedal note on manual? Merely because 
sometimes, depending on acoustics and on 
weight and quality of Pedal tone, Mr. 
Farnam prefers to hold the pedal B a trifle 
longer than its printed value, and if this be 
done the coupled Swell Oboe impinges on 
the end of the Pedal note with bad effect, 
hence for the sake of “sometimes” he has 
schooled himself to this change. (I might 
be hard pressed to give a good definition of 
the word meticulous, but I am sure the ex- 
ample cited is it.) 


Same page just after the change of sig- 
nature in the fourth score: the r. h. takes 
the lower E-flat onto the Swell along with 
its own notes, so that the 1. h. may be freed 
a bit early in time to hunt out for the fol- 
lowing recitative some luscious stop or com- 
binations not elsewhere used. 

Third page, second score, fourth measure, 
last sixteenth: here is the climax of the move- 
ment—manual 16’s are taken off, and a good 
Cornopean or similar reed added, also the 
Pedal is reenforced with some telling 8’ 
register to point the theme. 

At the bottom of this page where the 
directions are Basses 8’ and 16’, the Pedal is 
somehow to be given an 8’ string combina- 
tion slightly stronger than the accompany- 
ing G in the |. h., and the little phrase for 
r. h. in the fourth measure is played on 
Gt. soft 8’ with Sw. coupled. 


One interesting deviation from printed 
directions is given now, as typical of the 
thought that goes into Mr. Farnams’ prepar- 
ation. Last page, third score, middle of 
fourth measure: Widor calls for a solo 
passage in the 1. h. to be played on the ac- 
companying manual pp, and then during 
the hold in the next measure the swell shades 
are opened, closing again two measures 
later. (It is understood that corresponding 
holds are employed in the r. h. and Ped. 
parts to match the B in the 1. h.: in the r. h. 
it comes on the triplet sixteenth rest, and in 
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the Ped. on the silence after the staccato 
C-sharp). In order that this very soft 
passage may be clearly heard it is marked 
piu lento; Mr. Farnam takes it poco lento, 
and makes it heard by playing it on soft 
Gt. or Ch. with Sw. coupled, the B being 
transferred to the Sw. during the hold, after 
which he partly closes instead of opens the 
shades; only partly, because of the further 
diminuendo required two measures later. 
Of course the Pedal part throughout the 
final eight measures is too important not to 
be slightly singled out by stop or coupler 
addition. 

Some readers would be interested in his 
combination for pistons, his “system,’’ more 
especially in those that are not merely ad- 
ditions of power. It is always with this 
system in mind as a starting point that he 
attacks the mechanical devices of a strange 
organ; of course it has to be modified and 
adapted every time, but it reveals several 
strenuous preferences beside showing what 
he counts the most flexible general set-up. 
We suppose a modern four manual of fifty 
odd stops, with five pistons to each manual, 
five more to Pedal, and five master pistons: 
the manual pistons not to affect Pedal stops 
nor any couplers—this last because he wants 
to balance his Pedal and manuals more 
exactly than is possible the other way. As 
a matter of fact, when he finds an instrument 
with such “affection” (he would say “afflic- 
tion”) it adds considerably to the work he 
takes upon himself. 

Anathema or anathemas is the 32’ manual 
tone resulting when 16’ manual registers 
and their sub couplers are both hitched to 
a Register Crescendo or Sforzando pedal. 
This effect should be available only by hand 
for those exceptional passages where it is 
invaluable; such are found occasionally in 
the grand climaxes of French organ music 
where the parts may be written very high 
in expectation of 16’s with sub couplers. 
But even here, Mr. Farnam tests every chord 
in a passage for the effect of its third; if 
the chord sounds too “growly,” either the 
offending third must be transposed upward 
an octave, or the sub-coupler left off. His 
own lowest theoretical limit is the third of 
the A-flat major chord sounding bass Clef C 
(second space), but since it is wholly a 
question. of ear, he may put this limit higher 
for some organs or for some passages. The 
significant thing is that every chord is tried 
out. 


Nearly as objectionable is the use of 2’s 
or keen mixtures with super-couplers, though 
much depends here on the voicing and on 
whether the chests are augmented into the 
upper octave. He always excludes the Pedal 
Quint (by forcible ejection if necessary) 
and the Bombarde 32’ from all group-shift- 
ing devices, though making occasional use 
of the latter stop in hand-picked combina- 
tions. 

The Sforzande pedal, then, will carry full 
organ with these above exceptions and like- 
ly one other: a last ounce of manual power 
for the extraordinary climaxes—a something 
to be added by hand (on his own organ it is 
this group: Solo Philomela 8’, Swell Tierce 
136’, Solo Ophicleide 16’). The Register 
Crescendo will equal the Sforzando minus 
heavy Pedal and Solo reeds (especially a 
Tuba Mirabilis), and Solo to Great, giving 
at its loudest a good full organ tone includ- 
ing all super-couplers affecting Swell and 
probably same for Choir. Swell to Great 
8’ and Swell toPedal 8’ come on at the be- 
ginning but Great to Pedal is preferably left 
off altogether so that the Pedal tone in ff 
Pedal points may not be too heavy; if the 
ensemble requires it, Choir to Great and 
Choir to Pedal are treated like the similar 
Swell couplers, otherwise such couplers may 
be deferred to a much later point im the 
crescendo. No specialties are wanted on 
this device—all Celestes and _ off-unison 
pitches, Vox Humanas, Harps, ete, ete, are 
excluded. 


GREAT PISTONS 

1—F lute 8’ p with Gemshorn or Erzahler 
(if there are plenty of pistons one will 
carry Flute 8’ solo). 

2—Flutes 8’ and 4’ (brilliancy desired; 
no Philomela need apply; a single 8’ and a 
single 4’ preferred). 

3—No. 2 with Diap. 8 added. 

4—Diapasons plus Flutes, Octave 4’, etc. 
but plus Gamba only if it be not too keen. 

5—Additional stops but totalling some- 
thing less than Full Great-—probably the 
equivalent of Gt. to 15’. With proper 
Register Crescendo there is no need to waste 
a piston on full Great. 


SWELL PISTONS 
1—Strings 8’ p or softer; may carry 
tremulant. 
2-—ditto plus Flutes 8’ and 4’. 
3—Mr. Farnam here allows himself the 
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luxury of a varying device; for church ser- 
vice work it will usually carry pure Diap. 8’ 
tone with maybe a good Spitzflute (which is 
practically Diapason tone anyway) if the 
blend is good; for average recital use it would 
be No. 2 plus Vox Humana, String 4’, and 
even a light mixture; where the other Swell 
pistons vary only occasionally this one varies 
frequently—it is the first to get any special 
combination. 

4—Diaps. 8’, Flutes 8’ and 4’, with Oboe 
or similar reed. 

5—Full Swell without Bourdon 16’ (unless 
very light and clear, muddiness to be 
avoided) but with any good 16’ reed the 
organ offers. 


CHOIR PISTONS 

1—Harp (or Celesta) only. 

2—Unda Maris 8’ only. 

3—One Flute 8’ and one Flute 4’. 

4—Flutes 8’ and 4’ plus Clarinet and 
perhaps also Quintadena. 

5—Orch. Oboe or other reed, alone, or else 
full Choir when such is of good quality and 
needed. 


SOLO PISTONS 


1—F lute 8’ f or louder, alone. 

2—Gamba with Gamba Celeste (8’s only). 

3—Strings 8’, Flutes 8’ (no 4’s), with 
Eng. Horn; a rich effect desired. 

4—French Horn or other reed solo. 

5—Tuba 8’ solo. 

Of course these solo pistons will vary more 
than any other set—they must be free from 
all “entangling alliances”—that is must affect 
solo registers only. 


PEDAL PISTONS 

These merely build up in power and should 
not affect the manual to Pedal couplers, 
which ought to have reversibles. The fifth 
piston would carry Full Ped. excepting the 
Quint and generally the 32’s; the latter are 
left off to avoid blurring rapid heavy pedal 
passages; a reversible toe stud for Bombarde 
32’ is needed. 


MASTER PISTONS 

1—This and frequently No. 2 will be set 
apart for those sudden “devastating” changes 
not uncommon in modern music, and which 
are extremely difficult to arrange without 
such devices. For example: Widor’s SixtH 
“Symphony,” first movement, the F-sharp 
minor section; Franck’s Srconp CHORALE, 
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last page, the B major section; and the bell 
combination in Delamarter’s CARILLON. 

3—Diaps. 8’ and Flutes 8’ and 4’ on all 
manuals with suitable Pedal, and all unison 
couplers except Solo to Great and Solo to 
Pedal. 

4—Ditto plus Swell reeds and all super- 
couplers affecting the Swell (possibly Choir 
likewise), and Great to 15’. 

5—Ditto plus more power: Great reeds 
ete. coupling Solo with Tuba 8’ (but not 
with heavy Mirabilis). 


There is a trend in England toward 
thinning out the heavier, or Diapason, com- 
binations as carried on the pistons, by 
arranging to have the quieter stops retired 
at the same time, the idea being to give more 
purity and more clarity to the tone. This 
increases the difficulty of reducing, however, 
for of course these quieter stops have to be 
zotten on exactly with or just before the 
retirement of the heavier stops in a diminu- 
endo. Mr. Farnam follows this trend in 
part as evidenced on Swell No. 3 when set 
for church combination. It should be added 
that he is using the. Diapasons less in build- 
ing up to lesser climaxes, and using them in 
their purity as a color more and more. 

So much has been said of the frequency, 
rapidity, and appropriateness of Mr. 
Farnam’s registration changes that one asks 
inevitably, “Yes, but just wHAT does he do?” 

The only possible answer, is by way of an 
example; so if you really want to know, 
possess your soul of patience and yourself of 
a copy of James’ MepiratTion A _ STE. 
CLOTILDE (Oliver Ditson Co.) Next, number 
the measures in this piece (omitting the 
fractional one at the start) and in a fine 
legible hand pencil in the following items; 
then “try this on your organ” After that 
you can truly appreciate the man and his 
method of thought and work. 

Before listing the nefarious (?) details, 
the organ at Holy Communion should be 
summarily described as a fine example of 
what thirty odd stops, all good, all well- 
placed, can achieve; there are three manuals 
and Pedal with a Solo keyboard whose stops 
largely borrow from the other three chests; 


NOTE: By special request Mr. Hartley and Mr. 
Farnam conferred together in the selection of a 
registrational example that would be practical for 
every organist, professional and amateur; and the 
result was the selection of this extremely practical 
composition by Mr. Philip James, head of the theory 
department of the Modern Scientific Organ School 
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the power of crescendo furnished by the 
swell shades is remarkable. The piston 
combinations are much like those listed for 
the previously supposed instrument, except 
that there are but four each for Choir, Great, 
and Pedal. Where possible the piston used 
in a change is numbered. 

Draw Sw. Sal. 8’; Gt. Erzahler 8’; Ch. 
Quintadena 8’, Flute 8’, Unda Maris 8’, and 
Flute 4’; Solo Tuba 8’; Ped. Gamba 16’ and 
soft Bourd. 16’; couple Sw. to Ped., Sw. to 
Gt., Sw. to Ch., Ch. to Gt. Both hands on 
Swell at start. 





NO. 200: MEASURES 1-2-3 


3—Add Celeste 8’ (light string) at first 


beat.* 
7—L. H. to Ch. at sixth beat. 

















NO. 201: MEASURES 9-10-11-12 


9—L. H. to Gt. at sixth beat. 

11-—Add Gt. soft Flute 8’ (piston No. 1). 

12—Add Sw. Vox Humana 8’ (if soft) 
Flute 4’. 

14—Upper voice in L. H. staff played on 
Sw. with R. H. 

15—Add at 4th beat Ch. Clarinet 8’ and 
Quintadena 8’ (piston No. 4), L. H. to Ch. 
at sixth beat. Play first two beats of tenor 
G on Gt. 

17—Add Sw. Flutes 8’ and light mixture 
(piston No. 3), both hands on Swell. 

19—Add Gt. to Ped.; both hands to Gt. 

21—Add Gt. Flute 4’ (piston No. 2); at 
sixth beat retire it (piston No. 1) 

23—At second beat transfer both hands 
and a member of the faculty of New York University. 
It has been extensively reviewed in these pages: in 
1918 by Dr. Clarence Dickinson, and again in Sep- 
tember 1922. It is quite easy to play, so far as the 
netes go, and is within the reach of every organist. 
But best of all is its superior quality—so great that 
the piece bids fair to become an enduring classic. 
It has appeared with great frequency on recital pro- 
grams, and is one of Mr. Farnam’s specialties. It 
is recommended without hesitation for every organist. 

*Changes understood to occur at first beat unless 


otherwise indicated. 
(Published by Ditson.) 

















NO. 202: MEASURES 17-18-19-29 


to Swell without interrupting the half-note 
thus divided. 

24—Retire Sw. mixt. with L. H. at second 
beat, the R. H. having taken the tenor F 
sharp; at same beat retire Gt. to Ped. 
(reversible). 

25—-L. H. to Gt. End the phrase, both 
melody and accompaniment, after the fifth 
beat. At sixth beat L. H. draws soft Ch. 
Piccolo 2’ and while R. H. plays the single 
B natural on the Gt., L. H. adds to the Ped. 
and finds piston No. 3 in order to 

26—add Sw. mixt. while R. H. takes the 
whole chord on the Gt., L. H. resuming play- 
ing instantly thereafter. 

27—R. H. to Sw. at sixth beat. 

29—R. H. returns to Gt. at sixth beat. 

31—R. H. to Sw. at sixth beat. 

33—Both hands to Gt. at sixth beat and 
add Gt. Flute 4’ (piston No. 2). 

38—Add Gt. light Diap. 8° (piston No. 
3); at fourth beat retire same (piston No. 
2); at sixth beat retire Gt. Flute 4’ (piston 
No. 1). 

39—Retire Gt. to Ped. 

40—R. A. to Sw. 

41—L. H. to Sw. At fifth beat R. H. to 
Gt. Hold the pedal note through only half 
the measure, remainder of which is taken 
up with dotted half rest. 

42—L. H. to Gt.; at sixth beat R. H. to 
Ch. 

43—L. H. to Ch. which at same instant 
is reduced to Unda Maris only by piston 
No. 2. 

45—R. H. takes the chord including tenor 
E, the manual bass F-sharp being omitted; 
at second heat L. H. retires Sw. mixt., re- 
turning instantly to help grasp the chord 
at the third beat. 





NO. 203: MEASURES 46 to 52 


46—For this and the four succeeding 
measures the manual bass notes are omitted, 
the tenor being taken with the upper voices 
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by the R. H. still on the Ch.; L. H. retires 
Sw. Strings 8’ and Spitzflute 8’and adds 
soft Ped. 32’. 

50—L. H. reduces Sw. to Vox. Hum. and 
Flute 4’; R. H. still on Ch. Both Ch. and 
Sw. shades are now used in a erescendo 
which reaches its climax only on the third 
eighth of measure No. 52. This eighth, 
after suitable preceding ritardando, is held 
thoroughly, giving time for the following 
interesting operations. 

52--Immediately after the striking of the 
chord on this third eighth, the R. H. makes 
a frantic stretch and holds down all the four 
notes written in the manual staves. It takes 
nerve and dry fingers to accomplish this feat : 
if your hands are very small. or belong 
among the “wets” by nature, don’t try it. 
Meanwhile the Sw. shades are being closed. 
L. H. retires first Sw. Flute 4 and then 
Vox Hum. thus entirely “blanking” the Sw.; 
then Sw. to Ped. and Sw. to Ch. are retired; 
Ch. shades are now being closed. Sw. Sal. 
8’ is drawn and on this stop the L. H. plays 
the tenor melody beginning with the last 
civthth of this measure. 

55—Crescendo to next measure. The pro- 
gresson F-sharp to E, occurring twice in this 
measure and once in the next, also the C- 
sharp, are played as written but are also 
duplicated by the R. H. on the Sw. 

56—During the first half of the measure 
the Sw. is closed. At mid-measure the R. H. 
releases the C-sharp and holds only the E; 
from this point the Ch. shades are closed and 
the Sw. shades gradually opened, the foot 
alternating from one swell shoe to the other 
as needed. 

57—R. H. plays only the tenor E to D- 
sharp progression; all other notes taken by 
L. H. on Ch. After the hold a slight pause 
allows the fo!lowing changes: the three 
lower manuals are all coupled at unison 
with Swell to Great 4, Sw. to Ped., and Gt. 
to Ped.; Sw. pistons No. 2, Gt. piston No. 
2 and Ch. piston No. 4, also Pedal toestud 
No. 2, are all used; Sw. Vox Hum. and 
Tremulant and Ch. Piecolo 2’ are added. 
At sixth beat Ped. Gedeckt 8’ is added, as 
R. H. starts melody on the Gt. 

61—L. H. to Solo with shades as nearly 
closed as necessary. Melody duplicated on 
Gt. by R. H. 

62—At fourth beat L. H. goes to Gt. 
Omit playing bass A on Solo. 
63—Add to Ped. 
68—Add Gt. Diap. 8’ (piston No. 3). 
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69—At sixth beat retire this Diap. (piston 
No. 2). 

70—Retire Gt. Flute 4’ (piston No. 1). 

71—With the change here in feeling, a 
foundation of solid organ tone is used, 
straight full Sw. being added (piston No. 5) 
behind closed shades; both hands sti!l on Gt. 

74—Gt. piston No, 2. 

75—Gt. piston No. 3. Here as several 
times again in this page, only the lowest 
note of the octave for pedal is played, as 
the right foot is needed for the swell shades. 

80-—Add Solo Reeds 8’ and 4’ and couple 
Solo to Gt. (register cresc. ped. used*). 

82—Add Gt. full Diap. power (piston No. 
4) at same time retiring Reg. Crese. ped. 


in, . 





NO. 206: MEASURES 100 to 103 


102—The Pedal trill is played with right 
foot only, uper A-flat to upper G, while left 
foot holds lower G. 





NO. 207: THE LAST FIVE MEASURES 


104—Mr. Farnam feels that the ensuing 
six measures should be in the nature of a 
gradual approach to recapitulation of the 
theme—he therefore registers it with nearly 
half the power of the organ drawn, and in the 
succeeding rests reduces finally to the origi- 
nal registration. The theme appears thus as 
the focal point of a good diminuendo, which 
has started mf after the big fff climax, and 
it gives the quietness of the returning 
original registration a freshness and con- 
trast that are very grateful. This all goes 
squarely in the face of Mr. James’ printed 

*Note that in the supposed organ of fifty registers 
Mr. Farnam prefers to omit this coupler from 


Register Crescendo. On his organ it is essential 
in the build-up to full power. 
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directions but it proves quite as effective, 
particularly if the hold in measure No. 103 
be made not too long. , 

Registration for the following section, the 
restatement, is practically identical with 
that for the first section. 

Too much registration, you say? Well, 
I heard him play this piece four times on 
three different organs, twice on his own, 
registered as above; and until I literally 
sat over the man and watched him do it all 
I was hardly conscious of the changes as 
such, being chiefly aware of the fitness and 
heauty of the effects which melt into one 
another in most inconspicuous fashion; the 
only pointed contrasts are at measures 
seventy-one and one hundred four. To the 
sight there appears to be more than enough 
stop-shifting: it looks even fussy; but to 
the ear every change is valid because of the 
patent fact that each one is part of a 
balanced, comprehensive, well-ordered scheme 
to emphasize the musical beauty of the com- 
position and to give it perspective. Of 


course, in Mr. Farnam’s grasp of the music 
and of the instrument, the vitalizing factor 
is his sensitive, alert perception of the 
fitness of things; joined to this perception 
is his indomitable will to find a way to ex- 
press such fitness. This leads him constant- 
ly to search out and grapple with new 
problems, for example, the Roger Ducasse 
PAsToRALn, page seven, third score, first 
measure: some day Mr. Farnam will be 
heard to play the four pairs of up-stemmed 
E-flat sixteenths on the Pedal blanked and 
coupled te a manual solo 2’, or super- 
coupled to a manual 4’ flute stop. The fact 
that he can mull over such a change for 
weeks or months till finally it can be per- 
fected in detail of operation and harnessed 
to his bidding, indicates how important is 
registration to him as a part of his art; and 
if registration is to mean anything in our 
young lives as an ART, we will have to think 
on these things and that right early. 

The value of this article to you will really 
depend on what you vo about it. 
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Pipes and Tone-Production - - IV. 





The Truth About a Science and an Art that Are of the 
Utmost Importance to Builders and Players Alike 


By GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


N THE PRECEDING Article we intro- 
duced the important subject of the scale 
and length of the air-column within an 
organ-pipe, specially alluding to its dual 
office in tone-production; namely, as a factor 
in the determination of the pitch, and, what 
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is of equal importance, in the creation of the 
timbre or musical quality of the tone pro- 
duced by the pipe. The subject is beset 
with difficulties, and to a large extent ob- 
secured by hypotheses founded on gratuitous 
assumptions, arrived at by purely theoretical 
reasoning. These remarks chiefly allude to 
the divisions which obviously take place in 
the length of the air-column, under the in- 
fluence exerted by different powers of the 
stream-reed at the base of the column, and 
which generate musical sounds of different 
pitches and tonal colorings. As we desire 


the interested reader to be acquainted with 
all sides of the subject, and so use his own 
judgment, we shall give the theory formu- 
lated by the teachers of the popular theory 
of sound. 


In the pages of Tyndall’s text-book, 
“Sound,” we find diagrams which are de- 
vised for the purpose of conveying in a 
graphic manner, an idea of the modes in 
which the vibrating air-columns within open 
and stopped tubes divide themselves when 
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made to speak by wind-streams of different 
velocities, after the manner in organ-pipes. 
We give in the accompanying Figure J. a 
series of these diagrams, retaining the ques- 
tionable positions given to the dividing lines 
—commonly designated nodes—indicated in 
them: but, for the easier comprehension of 
the question at issue, we have given Tyndall’s 
tubes the more expressive forms of longi- 
tudinal sections of open organ-pipes. 

The air-column within an open pipe while 
yielding its fundamental tone, is divided, 
according to the popular theory, into two 
equal parts, separated by a node. This 
primal or fundamental division is shown in 
Sections A and B, the node being indicated 
at N. The arrows show the supposed di- 


rections of the waves in the process of con- 
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densation in the pipe A, and in that of 
rarefaction in the pipe B; similar conden- 
sations and rarefactions taking place on both 
sides of the node. We are told by Tyndall 
that the length of an open pipe is “one half 
the length of its sonorous wave;” according- 
ly, the length of each portion of the air- 
column must be one quarter the length of its 
sonorous wave. So, according to this great 
teacher, the impulse given by the vibrating 
stream-reed must travel twice up and twice 
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down the air-column before a single wave- 
length is completed. This teaching should 
be remembered by the student reader. 
When the same pipe is made, by increased 
wind-pressure or other means, to speak the 
first partial tone of its prime or fundamental 
tone—namely, its octave-—the air-column is 
separated by two nodes into three divisions, 
as indicated in Sections C and D. The nodes 
are at N, N. It will be observed that the 
central division of the column is equal to 
both the lower and upper divisions added 
together. The arrows indicate the directions 
of the pulses in the condensations and rare- 
factions of the several divisions. When the 
same pipe is made to speak the second upper 
partial—the twelfth—of its prime tone, its 
air-column is separated by the three nodes, 
N, N, N, into four divisions, as indicated in 
Sections E and F. Here it will be observed 
that the larger divisions, separated by the 
middle node, are each equal to the two ex- 
treme divisions added together. The two 
equal divisions, separated by the central 
node, in the Sections A and B, are termed by 
the wave-theorist “semi-ventral segments.” 
In Sections C and D, the larger central 
division, between the two nodes, is termined 




















a “ventral segment,” and is said to be formed 
of two semi-ventral segments; and the two 
smaller lower and upper divisions are semi- 
ventral segments. Therefore, it will be seen, 
according to this assumption, that the mouth 
of a pipe is in all cases at the middle of a 
ventral segment; or, in other words, that 
the division of the air-column adjoining the 
mouth is a semi-ventral segment. 

We shall now submit for consideration the 
views held by Tyndall and other teachers of 
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the popular theory of acoustics regarding 
the conditions of the air-column within a 
covered pipe while it is yielding its funda- 
mental and also its first and second upper 
partial tones; employing another series of 
diagrams to elucidate the subject—Figure II. 
When a covered pipe yields its fundamental 
tone no division takes place in its air-column, 
as indicated in the first pair of Sections G 
and H; for, in this ease, the under side of the 
stopper occupies the place of the upper semi- 
ventral segment as it obtains in the open 
pipe, and, accordingly, serves as a stationary 
node, at N. The sound-pulse, we are told, 
simply moves up and down, from bottom to 
top and the reverse, in the air-column, as 
indicated by the arrows. The complete 
column is, therefore, a semi-ventral segment, 
or one quarter the length of the “sonorous 
wave,” supposed to be generated by the pipe. 
We can now see how it is, according to 
Tyndall, that a covered pipe measures one- 
half the length of an open pipe yielding a 
tone of the same pitch as the covered pipe. 
When the covered pipe is made to speak its 
first upper partial tone, the air-column 
within it is separated by a node into two 
divisions, as indicated in the twin Sections 
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I and J: the under surface of the stopper 
continuing to be nodal. In this instance 
the lower division of the column is a semi- 
ventral segment, while the larger upper 
division is a complete ventral segment. It 
will be observed that the semi-ventral seg- 
ment in sections I and J is only one-third 
the length of that in Sections G and H. 
When the same covered pipe is caused to 
speak its second upper partial tone the air- 
column is separated by two nodes into three 
divisions—a semi-ventral segment and two 
complete ventral ségments, as indicated in 
the twin Sections K and L. The semi-ven- 
tral segment is in this case one-fifth the 
length of that in the Sections G and H. 

It is supposed that theoretically there is 
no limit to the division of the air-column 
in either the open or covered pipe: but in 
practise, supposing such a system to obtain, 
the division is extremely limited, as all who 
are acquainted with the voicing of organ- 
pipes are aware. Assuming that the theory 
is tenable: in an open pipe commencement 
is made with two semi-ventral segments, the 
pipe yielding its prime or fundamental tone: 
then the division of its air-column proceeds 
in even numbers of semi-ventral segments; 
namely, four, six, eight, and so on. In a 
covered pipe commencement is made with one 
semi-ventral segment, the pipe yielding its 
fundamental tone: then the dividing of 
column proceeds in odd numbers of semi- 
ventral segments; namely, three, five, seven, 
and so on. Accordingly, when an open 
pipe is voiced to speak its first upper partial 
tone, the octave of its fundamental or prime 
tone is produced, as in the Harmonic 
FLuTe; but when a covered pipe is voiced to 
speak its first upper-partial tone, the twelfth 
of its fundamental tone is produced, as in 
the ZAUBERFLOTE. ‘No intermediate modes 
of vibration are in either case possible. If 
the fundamental tone of a stopped pipe be 
produced by 100 vibrations a second, the 
first overtone will be produced by 300 vibra- 
tions, the second by 500, and so on. Such a 
pipe, for example, cannot execute 200 or 
400 vibrations in a second. In like manner 
the open pipe, whose fundamenal note is 
produced by 100 vibrations a second, cannot 
vibrate 150 times a second, but passes, at a 
jump, ‘to 200, 300, 400, and so on. In open 
pipes, as in stopped ones, the number of 
vibrations executed in the unit of time is in- 
versely proportional to the length of the 
pipe. This follows from the fact,” contin- 
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ues Tyndall, “that the time of a vibration 
is determined by the distanee which the 
sonorous pulse has to travel to complete a 
vibration.” This may be deemed a good 
working hypothesis; but it must be accepted 
as that of a wave-theorist who made the un- 
pardonable blunder when, in attempting to 
describe how a labial organ-pipe speaks, he 
made the following ahsurd statement re- 
garding the operation of the wind-stream at 
its mouth: “There are various ways of 
agitating the air at the ends of pipes and 
tubes so as to throw the air-columns within 
them into vibration. In organ-pipes this is 
done by blowing a thin sheet of air against 
a sharp edge . . This thin air current 
breaks against the sharp edge [of the upper 
lip of the mouth], and there produces a 
fluttering noise, and the proper pulse of this 
flutter is converted by the resonance of the 
pipe above into a musical note.” This 
Tyndallian stuff is, we presume, taught, 
under the guise of science, in the lecture- 
rooms of all colleges and science schools 
here and abroad. 

The subject of the behavior of the air- 
column in an organ pipe—open or covered— 
while under the influence of the rushing 
stream-reed is beset with difficulties. Imag- 
ination has gone a long way in several 
directions; but absolute facts are still want- 
ing; for instance, no one, so far as our 
knowledge extends, has explained in any 
conclusive way how the nodes are formed 
in organ-pipes. How, on the first rush of 
the stream-reed across the mouth of an 
open, pipe, a horizontal dividing line is in- 
stantly established in the air-column, in 
which there seems to be no appreciable 
motion, but on both sides of which pulsa- 
tions, more or less powerful, take place in 
diametrically opposite directions in the 
column, as indicated by the arrows, in Sec- 
tions A, B, in Figure I. These contrary 
pulsations continue, with perfect regularity, 
while the pipe is speaking its fundamental 
note, and cease, the node disappearing at 
the same time, the instant the stream-reed 
is cut off. As already said, this subject is 
beset with difficulties, and these difficulties 
seem to assume the nature of mysteries when 
one realizes the fact that while a Drapason 
pipe is sending forth its noble song, no 
more sound issues from the upper portion of 
its open air--column than from the outer 
surface of the stopper of a Bourpon or any 
other covered pipe. We have mentioned 
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the temporary difficulty we experienced in 
distinguishing a group of large Pedal pipes 
the one that was speaking by merely listen- 
ing at their open ends; and how we ultimate- 
ly found it by slightly altering its pitch. 
The primal node in a covered pipe is 
necessarily immovable until the position of 
the stopper is altered; but the node in an 
open pipe instantly changes its position on 
any alteration being made in the force and 
action of the stream-reed. This property 
of the air-column is known as the “vari- 
ability of the node.” In this statement we 
are supported by Mr. Smith who says: “The 
cause of the displacement of the node is due 
to changes or differences in the strength of 
the physical action taking place at the 
mouth of organ-pipes.” In other words; 
the extracting or vacuum-creating power of 
the rushing stream-reed. It must not be 
forgotten that, contrary to the wave-theorist’s 
assertion, the initial action of the stream- 
reed is to exhaust, or create a partial 
vacuum in the air-column in the pipe, as 
has already been described, and diagramati- 
eally illustrated in Plate II. Mr. Smith 
continues :— 

“The assertion that in an organ-pipe there 
is no constant wave-length for an ascertained 
pitch, will, doubtless, be diseountenaneed as 
revolutionary; but it is true, and must be 
acknowledged. A further proposition, the 
in the air-column of an open organ-pipe 
there are three different velocities speeding 
at different rates, concurring in every vibra- 
tion, and essential to the synchronic time of 
its note, has a still more agressive aspect, 
Cefiant of law. Not so. It is because law 
—known law,’ does not cover the facts, is 
unstable in its applications, and is deficient 
in prevision, that there is room for a new 
proposition, or hypothesis, which does not 
play fast and loose with nature. The utmost 
exactitude of length in an organ-pipe is as 
indispensable in this as in the old theory, 
but the relation is one of proportion io a 
system, and the least and, indeed, every 
variation will make imperative suitable or 
corresponding modifications in other por- 
tions of the structure of the pipe. 

“The displacement of the node sometimes 
receives notice in works on sound, but with 
little further comment than an admission of 
some slight correction of Bernouilli’s laws 
being necessary for bringing about actual 
conformity between scientific statement and 
natural fact. Even the evidence offered is 


in such general terms, that the attempted 
interpretation is of too doubtful a kind to 
attract attention; and so the matter has 
escaped anything like thorough investigation. 
Beyond the knowledge of some displacement 
of the node from the theoretical position it 
was supposed to occupy, there is another 
fact, and that is the variability of the posi- 
tion of the node according to conditions and 
influences. In my explanations of the acous- 
ties of instruments, I have had to remark 
upon the nodal changes taking place under 
the impress of quality and pitch by the per- 
former, according to his will and intent for 
musical ends, and have wished you to ap- 
prehend the truth that every outward change 
perceived by the ear is accompanied by an 
inward change equally real and _ positive.” 
From the time of Savart it has been known 
that the nodal division of the air-column in 
the open organ-pipe does not take place at 
the exact half of its length: the portion near 
the mouth being the shorter of the two. 

“The displacement of the node is, perhaps, 
the most significant fact in the natural his- 
tory of organ-pipes, that presents itself to 
the attention of the investigator, be he 
student or teacher. Why it should have 
been passed by as though its meaning were 
not worth wrestling for is incomprehensible. 
Since Savart wrote no light has been thrown 
on this singular phenomenon, for the ex- 
planation which has been afforded cannot be 
called in any degree satisfactory. In the 
illustrations of nodal divisions, given in 
various scientific works, there is a puzzling 
contrariety hardly to be accounted for except 
on the supposition that our engravers are 
as niggardly conservative in design as the 
buried Egyptians, or that the engravings 
themselves are the cherished heirlooms of 
our publishers. . . Koenig, in his own illus- 
trations, represents the displacement of the 
node as it is indicated by experiment; for 
this one condition of truth to nature had 
been too often before him in his monometrie 
flames to allow of his disregarding its faith- 
ful portraiture. The difference he shows to 
exist as to position corresponds very closely 
with that we arrive at by other means, by 
calculation of scales, and by the practical 
teachings of experimental study of the re- 
lations and arrangements of organ-pipes. 
Of the cause of the displacement Koenig 
offers no elucidation. 

“The following explanation is quoted from 
Prof. Airy’s treatise on ‘Sound and Atmos- 
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pheric Vibrations.’ In the section on open 
organ-pipes, he says:—‘It was found by Mr. 
Hopkins, of Cambridge, that the node next 
the mouth of the pipe was somewhat less 
distant from it than that given by theory, 
or, which amounts to the same thing, that 
the place where the air has always density 
as the external air is not exactly in the pipe’s 
mouth but somewhat exterior to it.’* 

“The extent of this disparity would be but 
very imperfectly comprehended under this 
vague delineation. Other authors have at- 
tempted explanation, in substance the same 
as the above, to account for the disparity; 
the summary of the whole is, that science 
brings forward no better plea than the sur- 
mise of a probable place, somewhat exterior 
to the mouth, which the air-wave of the 
lower half of the pipe has to attain before it 
can. properly be said to be completed in 
length. Truly an_ illogical conclusion if 
this line of reasoning is earried out. In 
common fairness the upper half of the pipe 
may claim to be eredited with a reasonable 
amount of wave-prolongation, seeing that at 
the higher orifice the internal column of air 
pulsates the atmosphere with far greater 
1 } 
vigor than at the mouth, and consequently 
that for a similar attainment of density the 
cue addition of wave-length would only serve 
to inerease the disparity in relation to the 
half below the node. A displacement of some 
sort thus receives acknowledgment, although 
the variability of the node is unsuspected. 

“ihe actual extent of the disparity between 
the ‘unequal halves’ [divisions would be 
better] can be ascertained. It is subject to 
laws of relation of as definite a character as 
are found in other dynamical problems when 

*It may interest the reader at this point to know 
by what means Mr. William Hopkins determined 
the location of the primal node in an open organ- 
pipe. He had a practical wooden pipe constructed, 
into one side of which a long strip of glass was 
inserted, so that the interior of the pipe could be 
seen. Then over a small ring he stretched a very 
thin and sensitive membrane, and attached a string 
to it so as to hang horizontally, and be lowered into 
tlie pipe while speaking. On the membrane entering 
the pipe it produced a buzzing sound which entirely 
ceased when it reached a place about the middle of 
the air-column, where the air within the pipe was 
evidently motionless; indicating what was, evidently, 
the node in the column. The position was carefully 
marked on the glass; and on the membrane being 
still further lowered, the buzzing recommenced and 
became more distinct as it approached the mouth. 
On measurement, it was found that the nodal-line 
was somewhat nearer the lower lip or the surface of 


the block of the pipe than it was from its open end.— 
G.A.A. 
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the elements of calculation are delicately 
defined. An approximate estimate will be 
sufficient for the present purpose. For 
avoidance of the inconvenient ‘unequal 
halves’ it will be permitted me to coin two 
simple terms as more distinctly representa- 
tive, and to speak of them as super-nodal 
and sub-noda!l. If a standard Ormn DrtApa- 
SON pipe be made for some designed pitch, 
whatever that pitch may be it may safely 
be predicted that the pipe will stand con- 
siderably short of the full theoretical length; 
asthetically judged for musical quality, it 
ought to be about one-eighth less, a difference 
much affecting the veracity of the scientific 
argument 

“Doubtless it would be somewhat a novelty 
for a scientific lecturer to tell his audience 
that one-eighth of the whole wave-length was 
lost by conversion into organ-pipe vibrations, 
vet, unless he innocently accepts the ironical 
reply of Galileo on the pump question, that 
‘perhaps nature is indifferent to a few feet,’ 
he is strictly in this dilemma; if the pipe is 
a natural standard of wave-length, the 
velocity of sound in air computed on the 
basis of the pipe’s length falls very far short 
indeed of the philosophical estimate, 1.125 
feet per second; on this ruling the latter | 
should be pronounced to be irreconcilab'y 
wrong, or else the frank admission made that 
there is no ‘necessity of relation’ that the 
wave-length in an organ-pipe, giving a 
defined pitch, and the wave-length in the free 
air corresponding to that note should be 
identical. 

“Taking the several classes of pipes, from 
the DIAPAson to the Vox ANGELICA, ranging 
from the pipes of the most vigorous to those 
of the softest intonation, the amount of 
difference from full measure varies from one- 
eighth to one-twelfth Jess than that which 
theory demands. The loss is mainly due te 
the cause which enforces nodal displacement. 
Our immediate inquiry is: What is the ex- 
tent of the displacement of the node, and 
what its variability? Divide the length of 
the already reduced pipe into seven equal 
parts, and the unequal halves will be in the 
ratio of 4 to 3. Four parts belonging to 
the super-nodal half, and three parts to the 
sub-nodal half, subject to a relative varia- 
bility, according to the position of the pipe 
in the range of octaves, and subject to a 
fluctuating variability determined by force 
of wind, diameter of pipe, character of scale, 
relative size of mouth, mode of voicing, and 
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other details, changing the proportion, per- 
haps, to 6 : 5, or even 7 : 6. Whatever 
the extent of the variability, change in result 
rigidly follows change in details, with a 
ealeulable value. When, instead of the fun- 
damental note, the pipe vibrates in harmonic 
nodal divisions, the lowest half-segment 
takes upon itself almost the whole difference; 
and not merely a proportional share in com- 
parison with its segmental relation to the 
whole pipe. A remarkable fact, but one 
fully accounted for in the theory I have put 
forth, and which I have termed the aéro- 
plastic reed theory, for it is easy to me visibly 
to demonstrate that the harmonic-indepen- 
dent and the harmonic-concomitant are 
originated in the pipe by totally distinct 
natural processes.” 

As we have remarked elsewhere; the above 
able, but too brief digest of a very impor- 
tant subject is deeply interesting, and points 
the way to a wide field for investigation and 
experimental demonstration. 1t is to be 
regretted that so able and advanced an in- 
vestigator should have been led by old ideas 
to make direct allusion to the hypothetical 
air-waves and wave-lengths, which rather 
obscured his teaching; for we believe that so 
long as such imaginary things block the 
way to unprejudiced investigation there will 
be indifferent progress made in the solution 
of the problems which beset the acoustics of 
organ-pipes. We found in our conversation 
with Mr. Smith, a mental vacillation re- 
garding the conflicting theories of sound 
creation and propagation. The result of 
this uncertainty is shown in the Chapter, 


entitled “Waiving the Wave Theory,” in his 
interesting work, “The Making of Sound in 
the Organ and in the Orchestra,” in which 
is this notable passage: “The wave theory 
is undoubtedly a stumbling block to many; 
they do not consider that what is taught is 
not a literal resemblance of air-waves and 
water-waves, but a mental semblance, a 
picture in fact held to be true for the pur- 
pose of furnishing a common ground for 
reasoning upon and up to certain other 
conclusions.” 

We hold a firm belief that upon a common 
ground of Truth alone can correct reasoning 
be founded, and true conclusions be arrived 
at. Such rigid conditions will not suit the 
wave-theorist, who is ready with all manner 
of plausible arguments to support his theory. 
As has already been said; it was the absolute 
behavior of organ-pipes—diametrically con- 
trary to all the dogmatic and unsupported 
teachings regarding them advanced by the 
popular authorities on the wave-theory— 
that determined us to throw aside the in- 
sufficient theory, as a stumbling-block in the 
way of true progress in investigation: and 
every subseauent experience has proved the 
wisdom of the rejection. We have already 
shown the intenability of the theory by the 
conditions obtaining in the air-columns of 
the three covered pipes illustrated on Plate 
IIT.; and it will be further demonstrated by 
every fact and tonal result that will be set 
forth in all the Articles that are to come. 
In the next Article, the importance of the 
node, its variability, and its relation to tone- 
creation will be fully discussed. 


(To be continued) 


NOTE: The Author prefers the form ‘practice’ for the noun. THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
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has long been following Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary, and since “‘s’’ is pre- 
ferred by that authority it will continue to be used in these pages. This note is made 
to protect the Author against possible criticism of any who may perhaps be uninformed 
as to correct usage, as recorded by the final authority quoted.—THE EDITOR 
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The Organist’s Part 


What a Priest Thinks of the Organ 
as Recorded in St. Peter’s Monthly 
By A. B. STUBER 


WE WANT it to become distinctly not a 
service of Looks but of Hearing; that is, 
one where the organ music heard inspires 
irresistibly the devotion proper to a Mass. 
We recall once only when we were fully 
satisfied in this direction. And yet, we 
thonght we made ourselves plainly under- 
stood on the one hand and we also knew 
that the performer at the organ had all the 
necessary equipment of musical appreciation, 
resourceful instrument, and abundant reper- 
toire. And yet one only time were we ever 
satisfied and did the musical accompaniment 
meet our ideas and purposes. What do we 
expect? We'll set it down, not for the first 
time in cold print. 

First of all, the only time in the entire 
year when it is timely and allowable for 
the organist to exhibit either the organ or 
his own attainments primarily, is during 
Advent and Lent, and then only during the 
half-hour recitals with which it has been 
customary to preface the evening services 
of these two special penitential seasons. 
The penitential distinction given these sea- 
sons is not however to come through the 
recital numbers. 

These recitals obtain precisely for the 
purpose of exhibiting, advertising, popular- 
izing both organ and organist. Have they 
done so? The number of worshippers who 
came in advance of the service proper gave 
the answer. In the June number of The 
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American Organist, so ably, interestingly 
and profitably edited by T. Scott Buhrman, 
we read that in our own city of Canton, at 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Mr. Carl Schoman, 
the organist, after the evening service plays 
the chimes for a silent prayer whilst the 
choir makes its exit. After the prayer, any- 
one who wishes to leave does so. Mr. 
Schoman states that an average of four 
people out of 350 a Sunday leave. The 
lights in the church proper are then turned 
out, the only light coming from the chancel 
and a little light which. penetrates the 
stained glass windows above the rear door. 
Mr. Schoman then plays a short postludial 
recital of three or four selections which last 
about fifteen minutes all told, during which 
he is honored with absolute silence. Since 
introducing this new service the evening 
attendance has increased from 25 to 50%. 
Thus far from T.A.O. 

Everyone knows that there is no compari- 
son between organs, lighting effects, art 
windows, and general inspirational settings 
obtaining in Trinity Lutheran and in St. 
Peter’s. Also that it is easier to draw and 
hold an audience in advance of a service than 
to detain and hold it after a service. 

We force home our missile by asking the 
question: Where were our increasing au- 
diences in advance of our Sunday evening 
services during advent and lent? What kept 
them away until the service proper? Not 
the organ or organist. The programs 
selected? We published same in advance 
and followed with explanatory notations, 
with the result that the first lenten recital 
brought the largest advance audience. From 
then on the number dwindled. 

Some organists cannot find the pulse of 
our American audiences, and this hits some 
of the world’s leading organists, supreme 
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artists, whom we have had perform in our 
church. This is in fact a danger with or- 
ganists of high attainments, musical and 
technical. They are mostly interested in 
the technical construction of musical com- 
positions, and in the mastery of the technical 
difficulties presented in performing them. 
These features, paramount with so many 
organists of outstanding ability, escape the 
average listener, or remain of secondary 
interest at best. The thing with the average 
listener in church and theater and concert 
hall is the melodic and harmonic content of 
the compositions rendered. It is through 
their melodies and harmonies that musical 
renditions make their chief appeal to the 
average listener, and the average listener is 
as a rule not a student of musical theory. 

The music, therefore, for our Mass de 
Luxe must be chosen partly for its melodic 
and harmonic content, and fully as much 
for the suitableness of its melodies and har- 
monies to inspire devotional thinking and 
feeling. Not that devotional sentiments are 
the thing, but they lead to the end sought. 
This means, to be practical and come plainly 
to the point, that in general, Andantes and 
Adagios are called for in connection with 
our church services rather than Allegros and 
Vivaces, Maestosos and Legatos rather than 
Scherzos and Toccatas, this being especially 
true when the musical accompaniment is to 
give the atmospheric coloring and nothing 
more whilst Mass is being celebrated. Many 
a moving picture theater organist would 
have lost his job long ago if the aceompani- 
ments furnished were as unsuitable to the 
picture as the instrumental accompaniments 
we often hear during Mass here and else- 
where. Sometimes the right selection comes 
at the wrong time, or is unfitted by being 
played too loudly or with poorly chosen 
registration. 

To conclude, unless an organist can and 
will forget himself and organ before and 
during and following our Mass service; and 
unless, having done this, he can fill himself 
to overflowing in his every resource, personal 
and instrumental, with the sentiments of 
religion and devotion proper to the various 
parts of the Mass, oblivious to all else, his 
playing will be a distraction and detraction 
—rather than a help and inspiration. And 
the result will be demotion rather than pro- 
motion. We hope we have made ourselves 
sufficiently plain. Tastes, of course, differ, 
and there is no disputing tastes; but ours 


is going to prevail and woe betide such as 
will not learn and submit to same p. d. q. 
(prima donnas quarrel.) 

Thusly and thereby do we give evidence 
that we do not hand out denatured flowers, 
but have permitted the thorns to remain 
where nature placed them for the protection 
no doubt of the rose itself. There remain 
the leaves and the stem for future con- 
sideration. 


Mr. Sears’ Festival Service 
By S. L. LACIAR 


THE Ascension-Day music at St. James’ 
Episcopal church of Phladelphia, has now 
become one of the important musical as well 
as ecclesiastical events of the year in that 
city. For the past ten years, it has been 
the custom of Mr. S. Wesley Sears to engage 
about forty men from the Philadelphia 
Orchestra to supplement the work of the fine 
choir of St. James’, one of the largest and 
best Episcopal choirs in Philadelphia, and 
to render some masterpiece of church music 
with these forces, besides assisting in the 
service. 

This year Mr. Sears chose the D major 
“Mass” of Dvorak. The choir has never 
done better work. It is made up of about 
forty boys and men, and is highly trained 
and well-balanced. The orchestra which 
Mr. Sears selected consisted of about forty 
of the best members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and the accompaniment of the 
“Mass” splendidly balanced the voices, both 
solo and the full chorus. 

Perhaps the most striking element of the 
“Mass” was the devotional element which 
Mr. Sears kept to the front throughout. 
With all its beauty of tone, of melody, and 
the richness of the harmony, the hearer was 
never allowed to lose a realization of the fact 
that he was listening to a religious compo- 
sition and that it was a part of a dignified 
service. The entire “Mass,” both the voice 
parts and the orchestral accompaniment, 
had been memorized by Mr. Sears, who con- 
ducted throughout without a score. 

The service began with the slow movement 
(Larco) from the NEw Worip SyMPHONY 
of Dvorak, and except for the offertory and 
the hymns, all the music of the service was 
by the great Bohemian composer. The 
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movement was well played by the orchestra 
and finely read by Mr. Sears. At the end 
of the service, the last movement of the same 
SymrHony was used as the postlude and 
made a dignified and sonorous close to an 
impressive service. 

But it was the choral numbers on the 
program which were the most effective and 
which were the best performed. These con- 
sisted of the entire “Mass” in D of Dvorak, 
the great chorus “Unroup, YE Porras” 
from Gounod’s “RepEmMpPTION” which was 
used as the offertorium, and processional 
and recessional hymns, the latter being sung 
with organ accompaniment. The recessional 
was particularly fine. 

The choir of St. James’, church is un- 
doubtedly one of the best in Philadelphia, 
if not in the eastern part of the United 
States, both in the intrinsic quality of the 
voices which it contains as well as in the 
balance of the various parts and the train- 
ing which it has received under Mr. Sears. 
The attacks and releases are particularly 
good and the entire choir apparently know 
the music thoroughly from beginning to end 
as there never was the first semblance of a 
slip, either in the voice parts or in the or- 
chestral accompaniment. 

Of the several parts of the “Mass,” the 
Benedictus must rank as the finest musically, 
the prelude for woodwind instruments alone 
being an exceptionally fine bit of scoring 
as well as of composition although Dvorak 
did not do the effective scoring used by Mr. 
Sears. This beautiful prelude was origin- 
ally written for the organ and was scored 
for woodwinds, trombones and tympani, by 
Lucien Caillet, one of the clarinets of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Musically — the 
whole number stands considerably above the 
level of the rest of the “Mass” and the 
effectiveness was increased by Mr. Caillet’s 
superb scoring. But there have been few 
church compositions indeed, of the past 
century, which can exceed this Benedictus 
for sheer musical, as well as emotional 
beauty. It was superbly sung, the choir as 
well as the orchestra seeming to enter into 
the intense religious atmosphere of this 
splendid number. 

The Angus Dei gave the solo voices of the 
choir an exeellent opportunity and _ this 
number, although not so fine intrinsically as 
the Benedictus, was beautifully performed. 
The division of the soprano voices into three 
parts, near the close of the number, against 
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an organ-point in the horns and tympani 
of the orchestra, was not altogether clear, 
but outside of these few measures, the num- 
ber was practically perfect in performance. 
The vigorous Credo proved another excellent 
vehicle for exhibiting the strong points of 
the Choir and in the closing Gloria, there 
was ample power as well as refinement of 
tone. In the Gloria the orchestral skill of 
Mr. Caillet was again shown. Two pages 
of the score were written for organ, but 
they were scored most effectively for strings 
and woodwind by Mr. Caillet. The first 
and the last sections of the Kyrie were 
second only to the Benedictus in their depth 
of religious and spiritual content. 


The “Mass” was scored originally without 
flutes, clarinets, harp or tuba. These parts 
were added by Mr. Caillet so skillfully that 
they seemed to be a part of the original 
score and they greatly enhanced the beauty 
of the “Mass” by relieving it of a certain 
somberness. 


The acoustics of St. James’ church are 
exceedingly good and the various parts of 
the choruses were heard without the slightest 
difficulty in the most remote parts of the 
large building. If there be a weakness in 
the choir, it would seem to be with the alto 
section which was the most difficult to hear. 
But there can be no argument as to the tonal 
beauty of the organization nor of the 
splendid balance of the voices. The voices 
of the boys have not, as a whole, that reedy 
tone which so many organizations using boys’ 
instead of women’s voices often have. 
Among the sopranos of St. James’ choir 
there are some splendid voices, while the 
tenor and the bass sections are ample in 
size and beautiful in quality. 


Mr. Sears’ choice of the music was par- 
ticularly happy. His personal theory is that 
there are only two kinds of church music— 
the good and the bad. He does not hold 
strictly to the idea of a return to the Plain- 
Song as the only basis for real church music, 
although admitting its beauty and its ap- 
propriateness for certain forms of worship. 
But a lot of very fine music has been com- 
posed since the day of the Plain-Song and 
it should be heard. In the choice of the 
Dvorak “Mass” in D he has carried out this 
idea in a practical manner. The Ascension- 
Day service of 1924 must rank as one of 
the best achievements of the splendid Choir 
of St. James’ Church in Philadelphia. 








Tone-Production for Choristers 


Simple Tried and Proved Exercises that will Remedy 
the Most Common Defect of Church Music ' 


By ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER 
Lesson VIII. 


HIS lesson makes practical application of the work of 
7 preceding lessons to the singing of words. The instruc- 
tion of lessons five, six, and seven should be reviewed. 
These words should be sung w ‘ith the same conditions existing 
as accompany the proper singing of ‘ The same for- 
wardness of voice, roominess in the cgi: and expansion of 
throat should be felt. Particular care should be taken that 
only that part of the tongue is active which is needed in the for- 
mation of consonant and vowel. There should be no push or 
effort to make ‘‘big’’ tone. With quietly supporting breath, 
weight resting on rib muscles, the words should be sung with 
the same ease and attitude of mind as would prevail if they 
were being spoken. In the word, ‘‘saith,’’ the dorsum of the 
tongue rises easily as was explained in lesson five for the 
syllables, ‘‘bay’’ and ‘‘may.”’ 
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saith the Lord, the Lord of Hosts. 








These exercises should be sung in keys a half-step higher 
until they can be sung with ease, distinctness of enunciation, 
and even quality of tone throughout the range of the voice. It 
will be well, here, to exercise the low and high voices separately. 
Especially must care be taken to eliminate all trace of strain 
and over-effort. The words should flow with the breath, finding 
no interference in throat or mouth. Expression of the face, 
particularly about the eyes and corners of the mouth, should be 
smiling and pleasant. Upon what is accomplished in this lesson 
towards these conditions depends a great part of future success. 


Lesson IX. 


compressing it into a progressive and continuous appli- 
cation. Beginning with humming exercises on ‘‘n,”’ 
vocalization is gradually increased by the use of ‘‘noo,’’ ‘‘no,”’ 


. lesson reviews what has been done in preceding lessons, 
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and “nah.” Then follows, immediately, the singing of syllables 
to scale passages and, finally, words similarly sung. The 
purpose is to recall first principles, with their application of 
flowing breath, inactive muscles of mouth, jaw and throat and 
proceed at once to their more difficult application in the singing 
of words. The progressive practise offered by this lesson is 
important and the choirmaster can profitably spend much time 
on it, repeating it as successive rehearsals, taking it up exercise 
by exercise and then going through the entire series of exercises 
without break. 
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It is not necessary to reiterate instruction; it should be well 
fixed in mind and the singer should be well advanced toward 
really automatic use of all muscles involved in singing. 

These exercises should be sung in keys ascending by half- 
steps. 
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October Calendar 


By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


OCTOBER 5—16TH SUNDAY AFTER 
TRINITY 


The Lessons and Gospel for the day per- 
mit the utmost freedom in the choice of 
musie. 

“Ave Verum’—Elgar. Four pages of 
simple melodious music. Suitable for Holy 
Communion. One of the earliest works of 
Elgar. 

“Come, Let Us Worship”-—Palestrina. 
An Introit of two pages, truly choral, deep- 
ly devotional. Should be sung unaccom- 
panied. 

“Tt is of the Lord’s Mercies’”—Thorne. 
Another quiet tuneful number with rather 
more texture than the previous. Effective 
and not difficult. Preferably unaccom- 
panied. 4 pp. Novello. 

“T Will Mention’—Sullivan. Considered 
by some Sullivan’s best anthem. Tenor solo 
and Chorus. 11 pp. 


OCTOBER 12 


The Lessons deal with Wisdom and the 
Light of the World. Humility (Gospel) 

“Lord, We Pray Thee”-—Roberts. It is 
impossible to pass by this universal favor- 
ite, based on the Collect for the Day. Prob- 
ably in every library. 

“In Humble Faith’—Garrett. In keep- 
ing wih the Gospel. An effective anthem 
for a large choir. Medium difficulty. No 
solos. 

“Light of the World”—Elgar. The fine 
chorus ending the short oratorio of the same 
title. Accompaniment in the _ orchestral 
idiom. Published separately. 9 pp. No- 
vello. 

“Doth not Wisdom Cry”—D. 8S. Smith. 
A splendid setting of a selection of Proverbs. 
Baritone solo. 7 pp. Gray. 


OCTOBER 19 


The Second Lesson is the parable of the 
Good Shepherd. The first contains the 
passage, “Remember the Days of Old.” The 
First Commandment (Gospel) 


“The Lord is my Shepherd”—MaeFarren. 
One of the most satisfactory settings of the 
Psalm, quite easy and useful. 4 pp. No- 
vello. 

“T have Considered”—Philip James. Nine 
pages of stirring, vigorous music, modern in 
style and brilliant in effect. Moderately 
difficult. 9 pp. Ditson. 

“Lo my Shepherd is Divine’—Haydn. 
Arranged from the Mass in G. Graceful 
and melodious; rather easy. Soli and 
chorus. 6 pp. Novello. 

“Bv cool Siloam’s Shady Rill”—E. S. 
Barnes. Full anthem of considerable at- 
tractiveness. Tuneful and not diffieult. 9 
pp. Ditson. 


OCTOBER 26 


Eternal Life and Forgiveness of Sin con- 
stitute the teaching of Lessons and Gospel. 

“How Lovely is Thy Dwelling Place’— 
Brahms. From the “Requiem.” Rather 
difficult but of great beauty. Figured ac- 
companiment (orchestral). 

“Turn Thy Face”’—Woodman. Devotion- 
al and worthy. Two bass parts, unaccom- 
panied simple in style. One of Mr. Wood- 
man’s finest works. 4 pp. Schirmer. 

“Hear, O My People’—Holbrooke. A 
little-known but interesting anthem by one 
of the leading contemporaneous English 
composers. Full, no solos, quiet middle sec- 
tion. 8 pp. Novello. 

“OQ be Joyful in the Lord”—Franck. An 
adaptation, words of the Jubilate. Short 
solo for baritone and one for tenor treated 
antiphonally with chorus. Medium difficul- 
ty. 12 pp. Schirmer. 


ORGAN PIECES FOR OCTOBER 


¥ranck — Pastorale 

Boellrnann — Marche Religieuse 
E. S. Barnes — Petite Suite 
Bibl — Vision 

Dubois — Fiat Lux 

Henselt — Ave Maria (transcription) 
Kramer — Eklog 

Mendelssohn — Second Sonata 
Reger — Canzone (Op. 63) 
Widor — Second “Symphony” 
Cole — Rhapsody 

Grace — Postlude on Old 100th 
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Service Programs 


THE following lists are presented as typical 
of the fine work heing done by some of the 
leaders in the profession. They are not 
special services but in the usual order of 
things in the churches which these gentle- 
men serve. Neither are they “paper pro- 
grams,” being actually performed as printed. 
In the following issues of THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST we hope to publish each month a 
group of such lists, not belittling the second 
list which we hope may continue to be as 
voluminous and as helpful as in the past, 
but rather as pointing towards the ideal in 
Church Music. In this manner they may 
serve a definite purpose. 


. LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
Hoty ComMuNnION—NEW YORK 


Good Friday Service 

Org.: Parry—-Prelude on St. Cross 

Cho.: “Rest here in peace”’—Bach (St. 
John Passion) 

Org.: Bairstow—Toccata-Prelude on 
Pange Lingua 

Cho.: “Now from the sixth hour’—Haydn 

Sopr.: “Son of Mine”-—Coleridge-Taylor 
(Atonement) 

Cho.: “O Sacred Head”—Bach 

Org.: Bach—O Sacred Head 
Brahms—O Sacred Head 

Cho.: “O Saving Victim”’—Tours 

Org.: Malling—Golgotha 

Cho. : “To Thee Alone be Glory’—Bach 


Org.: Karg-Elert—Come Holy Ghost 

Cho.: “Come Holy Ghost”—Palestrina 
Cho.: “Fear not O Lord”—Goss 

Org.: Bach—Fantasia on Come Holy Ghost 
Cho.: “Angel Bands”—Saint-Saens 


Canticle: “Benedictus es Domine’—Martin 

Cho.: “How Lovely is Thy Dwelling 
Place’—Brahms 

No Organ Musie. 


PHILIP JAMES 
St. Luxe’s--Monrcriair, N. J. 
Organ: (10.30 to 11) 
Thiele—Chramatie Fantasy 
Bach—Pastorale F 
Ferrari—Prelude C 
Candlyn—Legend 
Anth.:“By Babylon’s Wave”-—Gounod 
“God Be in my Head”—Davies 


Org.: Liszt—Fantasy and Fugue (Ad 
nos Salutarem) 

Org.: Schumann—Canon B 
Crawford—Toccata F 
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Canticle.: “Benedictus es Domine’—- 
Matthews 
Anth.: “Great is Jehovah’—Schubert 


CHANNING LEFEBVRE 
Outp Trintry—NEw YorK 
Ascension Day Service 
(Orchestra and Organ) 
Dubois—Offertory for Ascension Day 
Anth.: “O Zion Blest City”—Hiles 
Choral.: “Communion Service A”—Franck 
Anth.: “Benedictus” (Messe Solennelle) 
—Gounod 
Anth.: “Psalm 150”—Franck 
Svendsen—Coronation March 
Contributors to this column are requested 
to prominently mark their name on each 
calendar sent; it is troublesome for the Com- 
piler when he must search (sometimes di'i- 
gently and with a magnifying glass) four 
pages of a leaflet in order to find an or- 
ganist’s name. 


DR. CHARLES E. CLEMENS 
COVENANT PRESBYTERIAN—CLEVELAND 

Lemare — Madrigal 
Gounod — Offertoire Sollennelle 
Tchaikowsky — Andante Pathetique 
Gaul — Contemplation 
Faulkes — Marche Jubilant 
“QO Love of God” — Speaks 
“Father thy children bow” — Sullivan 


ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 
First CoNGREGATIONAL*>—COLUMBUS 

Handel — Allegro (Cone. 4) 
Franck — Andante. Piece Heroique. 
Widor — Final (Son. 2) 
Jongen — Song of May 
Guilmant — Sonata 1. Marche Religieuse. 
Dubois — In Paradisum 
Ireland — Elegiaec Romance 
Barnes — Toceata. Chanson. 
Gale — Sunshine and Shadow 
Sowerby — Madrigal 
Foote —- Cantilena 
“T am the Vine” — James 
“Fierce the Wild Billow” -—— Noble 
“As the Hart Pants” — Mendelssohn 
“Whoso Dwelleth” — Martin 
“Unfold ye Portals” — Gounod 
“King all Glorious” — Barnby 
“Glory to Trinity” — Rachmaninoff 


DR. RAY HASTINGS 

TemMPpLE Baptist—Los ANGELES 
Costa —- Chorus Triumphant 
Godard — Berceuse (Jocelyn) 
Beethoven — Moonlight Sonata 
Diggle — Elegie Romantique 
Pease — Swing Song 
Hastings — Nune Dimittis 
Schumann — Canon D 
Hastings — Immortality 
Astenius — By Moonlight 


(Son. 1) 
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JOHN WINTER THOMPSON 
CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL—GALESBURG, ILL. 
“O Divine Redeemer” — Gounod 
Quartet: “The King of Love” — Hawley 
“Praise the Lord’ — Swanson 
“Spirit of God” —Thompson _ 

Quartet: “Even Me” — Warren 
“Thy Life was given” — Bracket 
Quartet: “Jerusalem the Golden” — 
Thompson 
HOWARD S. TUSSEY 
CENTENARY M. E.—Campen, N. J. 
Cantata: “Give Thanks Unto God” — 
Clough-Leighter 
Solo: “The Blind Plowman” — Clarke 
Quartet: “Hear Our Prayer” — Farmer 
Chorus: “Blessed Be the Lord” — Farmer 
Quartet: “If with all your Hearts” --— 
Farmer 
Chorus: “Glory Be to God” — Farmer 
“Gloria” — Farmer 
Quartet: “Rock of Ages” — Buck 
Quartet: “God is our Refuge” —- Buck 
Chorus: “Hallelujah” — Handel 
HARRISON E. WOOD 
WarsurTON Ave. BAPTIsSt—YONKERS 
A Musical Nature-Program 
Mr. Wood’s program was one of unusual 
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attractiveness. It was divided into seven 
sections: Prologue, Earth, Heavens, A Gar- 
den, Flowers, Torrent, and the Sea, and each 
section consisted of a descriptive Scripture 
reading followed by an anthem fitting the 
subject. Spring Song prefaced the program 
and The Heavens Are Telling comprised the 
postlude. 

Mendelssohn — Spring Song 

Soprano: “With Vendure Clad” — Haydn 
“Rarth is the Lords” — Rogers 

“Heavens are declaring” — Beethoven 

“My Master hath a Garden” — Crimp 
Alto: “Consider the Lillies’ — Maunder 
Saint-Saens — Nightingale and Rose 

“As Torrents in Summer” — Elgar 

“Beside the Silent Sea” — Neidlinger 
Haydn — Heavens are Telling 


C. L. ARMS and S. D. SMITH 
CARNEGIE Music HALL—PITTsBuRGH 
Concert 
“Praise Ye The Father” — Gounod 
“Q Italia, Italia, Beloved” — Donizetti 
“Hymn of Faith” — Matthews 
“Bridal Chorus” — Cowen 
“Saviour Thy Children Keep”—Sullivan 
“Soldier’s Chorus” — Gounod 


Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Reference to the Requirements of the 
Average Chorus and the Quartet Choir 


AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 


PAUL AMBROSE: “Savior BREATHE AN 
EvENING BLESSING”: five pages of melody 
musie for quartet or chorus, opening with 
contralto solo, presenting an _ attractive 
melody, simple in style, with the chorus fol- 
lowing on new materials, brightened consider- 
ably in mood. It ought to make a good 
impression and be well received, especially 
if a contralto is available who ean sing 
artistically without taking all week to do a 
one-page solo. More damage is done by 
dead-tempo contraltos than was ever done 
by tuberculosis and the war combined. 
(Schmidt 1922, 12c) 

MRS. H. H. A. BEACH: “BEnepictus 
ES Domine” and “Benedictus,” twelve pages 
of serious churchly music for chorus with 
bass obligato. It is not tuneful, neither is 


it attractive or rhythmic; but it is churchly 
and effective in the church style—which is 


all such a setting should be. Ample con- 
trast is afforded to make a strong musical 
impression, though there are no difficulties 
for the average choir. (Ditson 1924, 15c) 
JAMES R. DUANE: “How AMIABLE ARE 
Tuy DwWELuINnGs,” the same old text all over 
again, but with a setting that at least gives 
a little excuse for rehashing tiresome words. 
Oh for originality and honesty in text- 
choosing. The song is for high and low 
voices. It is a good setting, attractive music 
that keeps within churchly range at all times, 
vet gives a singer something to carry a good 
message with. (Heidelberg 1920, 60c) 
WALTER C. GALE: “I Hearp THE 
Voice or Crist sAy PEACE”: a chorus of 
twelve pages of serious churchly music of 
fine texture for churches where all elements 
of popular appeal may safely be banished 
and the serious business of presenting an 
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honest church service attended to without 
fear. In this respect it follows the solid 
English cathedral school of musical thought 
and expression, leaving tunes and rhythms 
beyond the realm of consideration. Only 
serious choirs should attempt it, though it 
is by no means difficult in body; its only 
difficulty consists of its seriousness and 
honest churehliness—attributes more than 
ever needed in some churches and more than 
ever disastrous in others, all depending upon 
which kind of a church a choirmaster finds 
himself employed by. I believe the ultimate 
trend will be in favor of the honest church 
service and we shall ultimately need more 
and more of such musicianly, churehly, 
worthy anthems of something more worthy 
than a two-page filler for sermonists. (Dit- 
son 1924, 15c) 


PHILIP H. GOEPP: “I Witt Lirr up 
Mine Eyes”: five pages of music that might 
be taken largely unaccompanied, for chorus 
or quartet. It is fairly easy to do, rather 
attractive in outline, furnished with a fair 
amount of contrast, gives the inner voices 
something to do now and then, and invites 
originality in interpretation—with plenty of 
it in the use of the accompaniment, or ab- 
staining therefrom. (Schmidt 1922, 12c) 


CHARLES HUERTER: “My Sov. wit 
Patience Warts”: four pages of music for 
quartet or chorus, with soprano solo and 
piano accompaniment. It compromises to 
meet the needs of the day and gives a rather 
attractive melody for the soloist, later to be 
harmonized for quartet or chorus. It is 
simple, easy to sing, quite churchly enough 
and yet with a musical appeal that ought 
to interest the congregation if some artistry 
be used in its interpretation. (Ditson 1924, 
10c) 


H. A. MATTHEWS: “Faruer, ONCE 
MORE WITHIN THY HOLY PLACE,” gives eight 
pages of music that opens with four-part 
writing for the men against the usual so- 
prano and contralto parts, and the men’s- 
voice writing is so low that an unusual heavy 
effect seems impossible to avoid—though in 
an actual rendition of the anthem the or- 
ganist directing may certainly be able to 
color this feature of it to suit himself. It is 
an unaccompanied number and ought to be 
worth a serious examination by those having 
competent chorus choirs. (Schirmer 1924, 
15e net) 
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MITCHELL: “THE Lord Is my 
STRENGTH,” anthem of twelve pages for 
chorus or quartet, with tenor solo. It opens 
jubilantly but mildly enough for simple 
chorus writing, and introduces rather early 
a bit of fugal writing. The coda is given 
to an “HALLELUJAH” passage, partly in 
block harmony, partly in counterpoint; if 
is not exactly easy to do for the average 
chorus. (Schmidt 1922, 12c) 


AGATHA PFEIFFER: “TuHine ALL 
LOVELINESS, Maria;” anthem for trio of 
women’s voices, making beautiful music of 
an attractive sort that will give good variety 
to the church program; it is within the range 
of any average chorus choir, and there is 
ample variety of writing to make its 8 pages 
interesting throughout. Latin text is also 
provided. (Schirmer 1923, 15¢ net) 

R. M. STULTS: “Lorp Speak To Mg,” 
song for high and low voices, that is built 
upon a rather attractive melody, and has 
ample variety to make it interpretively in- 
teresting; it is musical and inspirational, 
and well within reach of any singer (Hei- 
delberg 1924, 50c) 

JOHN VAN VLIET: “THE Lorp my 
PASTURE SHALL PREPARE,” anthem for 
chorus or quartet, with brief solo snatches. 
It opens with a very appealing melody along 
sedate lines which gives a good atmosphere 
to the start of the anthem. The following 
chorus passage is equally good, and though 
there is nothing startlingly original or in- 
spirational about the anthem, it is a good 
piece of service music that is musical enough 
to win attention and approval; and it is 
easy to do. (Schirmer 1923, 15c) 

JOHN R. VAN VLIET: “On For a 
CLoserR WALK witH Gop,” for chorus or 
quartet, with soprano solo, and the usual ac- 
companiment. It is rather attractive; the 


Lamb! Oh, for a clos-er walk with God,. A 


calm and heav'n-ly 





melody and harmony are alike enjoyable, 
and there is enough rhythm to keep it going: 
which three elementals ought to be enough 
to make the average congregation. like it. 
Our illustration shows the opening chorus 
passage. (Schirmer 1924, 12c¢ net) 
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Listening In 


Gum-Chewing and Left-Footing It 
Through the Whole Show 


By ONE OF 'EM 


pase here again, Mabel? Gettin’ 
to be a regular fan, aintcha? 

You wanna be a movie organist, hey? 
Say, if you think it’s any cinch to sit here 
und shove this old box-a-whistles all day, I 
invitecha to try it. Just try it oncest! 
Here, step down here and slide on the bench 
beside me if you wanna—maybe you'll get 
cured if you see how much work it is. No, 
you ain’t crowdin’ me. (Gee, what did I 
do with that “Slimy Viper” piece? Oh, 
well, I should worry, it’s gone past now. 
Ain’t Gloria Swankstrom grand! And her 
figger—Oh Boy! She reminds me of one 
of these slickery seals you see playin’ in the 
water in Bronx Park.) 

Well, as I was saying’, this organ-playin’ 
ain’t so bad at that. I get a lotta fun out 
of it, “listenin’ in”. on the folks behind me. 

Say, wouldja believe it, I’ve got so as I 
can tell almost everything that’s goin’ on 
behind me just by the sounds. Yessir, 
honest and true! D’yuh know what I think? 
I think lots of folks come in here just to “let 
vo” their feclin’s. 

You see it’s like this. Maybe some o!d 
guy’s a big-bug and he don’t dare to haw- 
haw right out loud amongst the folks that 
knows him; but he can sneak into the movies 
to a slap-stick comedy and haw-haw his head 
off, so long as the house cop don’t get the 
idea he’s full of hooch and throw him out. 

(Now where, oh where, did I put that 
“Why Don’t You Leave Me Alone When 
You Know I Belong To Somebody Else” 
piece? Sure, it’s a swell tune. Oh, here 
it is, all mixed up as usual with the “hurries” 
—I’m sure some little mixer. Say, this ain’t 
such a bad fillum, is it? We got a pretty 
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good house today, too. Ouch! two wrong 
notes! I should worry.) 

Say, see that old guy over there? You'd 
think he was a regular preacher, wouldn’t 
cha? But say, last week when we run “The 
Dangerous Age,” he boo-hooed like a baby. 
Get me, kiddo? He’d been skylarkin’ off 
from his old lady and maybe she died on him 
while he was gone, or else maybe he was just 
plain sorry and ashamed of himself. Any- 
ways, I heard lots of A-hum, A-hems, the 
choke-chokey sound the men make when they 
don’t want to ery, but their Adam’s Apple’s 
hurtin’ ’em somethin’ fierce. 

And the women! (Gee, here I’m playin’ 
the “Lonesome Mamma Blues” when I ought 
to be on the Wagoner wedding stuff. That 
Swede up in the booth is erazy the way he 
runs these fillums so fast. But then, I should 
worry. Like the good old song, “You Tell 
*Em, I s-t-u-t-t-e-r’; Gloria soon will be a 
Jonesome mamma anyhow if she hitches up 
with that boob; a girl takes an awful chance 
leavin’ a good job these days.) 

Well, as I was savin’, with all the “Bees 
Knees” and “Snakey Hips” around, no 
sensible woman nowadays ean afford to take 
a chanee on a “soul storm” at home. And 
you know just as well as I do that a woman 
just has to have a good ery ever so often to 
he real happy. So the poor dears’ watch the 
ads, and when they see a promising heart- 
twister, in they come, to enjoy a regular sob- 
test. I help along the general dampness by 
playin’ “Gocd-bye Sweet Day,” “Tell Me 
That You Love Me,” Wont You Come 
Back To Me, Robin, Robin?” and all the 
other bleeding-heart stuff I can think of. 
I even get kind of sniffy myself, sometimes, 
before I think what I’m doin’ when I get 
too deep into the Fifth Nocturne. (Pass 


me that “Mamma Goes Where Papa Goes, 
Or Pana Don’t Go Out Tonight” and “No- 
body Lied”—Sure, they’ll fit swell.) 

But say, it ain’t only the women that boo- 
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hoo in the theater. No sirree! Ever listen 
to the sounds when vou spring some “Sweet- 
heart, Will You Remember?” stuff? You 
know; the sweetheart they should have mar- 
ried, but didn’t, or wouldn’t, or couldn’t. 
Say, believe me, that’s the idea that bowls 
‘em all over, men and women alike, spinsters 
and old baches, and husbands and wives that 
are staging a little “Free State’ war of their 
own that makes the late Irish affair seem 
like a pin-wheel on the Fourth of July. 
Why, you’d think the whole house was comin’ 
down with the “Flue,” what with all the 
coughin’ and chokin’ goin’ on, The men 
blow long blasts on their noses, and the 
women remark, ‘I godda bad code ib my 
head,” because they don’t want the general 
public to know they’ve been stung. See? 
(Shove over a bit, will yuh, Mabel, while 
I do a little cavortin’ on the pedals durin’ 
this fight scene. Sure, it’s easy; just whack 
your feet around up and down the pedal 
key-board any old way. It makes a lotta 
noise and the audience thinks you’re a swell 


player. I read in a book they call it a 
“Cadenza,” which is Guinea for “fancy 
steppin’,” I take it—There, that’s over. 


Now we'll play somethin’ easy for a few 
moments. Yep, “You Remind Me Of My 
Mother”; that’s swell.) 

That reminds me. There is one fillum 
they can all sob about and not be ashamed 
-—Home and Mother. We had a picture not 
long ago where the hard-workin’ mother was 
taken sick during mid-winter while the 
spoiled, ungrateful daughter was away from 
home on a visit. When the fifth reel come, 
showin’ the daughter tryin’ to get home on 
the N. Y., N. H., & H., and the mother dyin’ 
faster and faster, and the girl finally rushin’ 
up the stairs callin’, “Mother, Mother, don’t 
leave me!” believe me even I would’ve wept 
a little if it hadn’t uv been for our old jani- 
tor stickin’ his head iw the pit and hollerin’, 
“Where in the heck’s that mop? The tide’s 
a-comin’ in down the aisle!” And just then, 
too, ot course I had to mislay “God made an 
Angel in Heaven,” and somethin’ stuck in 
the Vox Human so that it sounded like a 
sextette on the Saturday night owl train; 
so that I recovered my sense of humor— 
great stuff, this sense of humor, ain’t it?— 
and got through the reel without gettin’ any 
tear-spots on my new $19.98 taffeta. 

But say, the crowd that gets my goat is 
the—what’s that word—the adolescents. Say, 
them young devils—and believe me, when I 
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say devils I mean it—their whole ambition 
in life is to wreck the combined efforts of 
Rodolf Himself, Pete “out-of-focus” up in 
the booth, and “yours truly” hammerin’ the 
ivories. Just let Rodolf clinch for a soul- 
thri'lin’ bit of osculation while the vidlin 
stop emotes, “IXiss me dear—wont you 
K-I-S-S- me, dear?” and I’m gettin’ ready 
to hold the climax pianissimo for a three- 
minute close-up so we can all enjoy the Oh 
Boy spiffy little shivers that run up and 
down our spines, ending in the eloquent bald 
spot or Dutch cut, when what do I hear, or 
feel rather, what indeed but those young 
Indians gettin’ ready for a war-whoop of a 
smack! just as Rodolf and his beloved rise 
on their toes in bliss. What do I do? 
Believe me, I turn this old box loose and 
make the welkin ring with “Kiss me dear, 
won't you KISS ME, D-E-A-R?” just before 
the “smack a la megaphone” registers. 
Yeah, between them young devils and the 
old grouch who keeps groanin‘ and mutterin’ 
out loud, “What rot! What rot!,” but won’t 
ect up and go home, us adults have a hard 
time enjoyin’ any thrills a-tall with all this 
dillusionin’ goin’ on. 

(I better play somethin’ in the key of 
G; I been playin’ for the last half-hour in 
“flats.” You don’t like “sharps”! I think 
they’re swell. I suppose you like a romance 
in A flat better! Ain’t it the truth—ha, ha, 
chestnuts!) 

You know there’s one thing this house 
won't stand for, and that is any “raw” stuff. 
The boss leaves it to me to keep an eye on 
the story, and if any situation is too “under- 
done” why we cut it. See? And do you 
know how I e¢an tell the raw spots without 
even lookin’ up at the sereen? I listen. 
There’s a queer, cussed little chuckle the men- 
folks make when there’s any skull-duggery 
goin’ on—what’s that swell work, innuendo, 
double meanin’ you know. When I hear that 
sound, I get busy and keep an eye on Connie 
or whoever it is ecuttin- up the Anthony and 
Cleopatra high-jinks. 

For that matter, there’s lots of little extra 
sounds you get to recognize. There’s the 
“tee-hee-hee, oh you” giggle the old maids 
worry us with when they’ve got a beau that’s 
eut-up enough to shout ’em to a movie. 
These old cuties can about break up the 
show, gigglin’ at the wrong time—they and 
the cld fellow who brings along his hollow 
tooth in case he gets tired of investigatin’ 
the picture. 
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Believe me, a hollow tooth has the famous 
57 “skun-a-mile” in the number of varieties 
of nerve-ticklin’ sounds it can produce. We 
got one old guy comin’ in here that’s an 
artist. Believe me, he knows how to tune 
up that old bicuspid. The hollow tooth and 
the butter-scotch, all-day-sucker Marathons 
the kids pull off Saturday matinees are the 
star musical numbers. 

But I beat it when I see the kids comin.’ 
There’s a limit, you know. It’s just one 
wild bedlam. D’you know what they like 
best? Somebody dyin’! It’s a fact! “Gee, 
that guy’s croaked—Hooray!” is their idea 
of a good time. Don’t talk to me about 
primitive man. If you want to see a original 
savage, just watch the average small boy 
gloatin’ over a hard-boiled fight on the 
sereen, or any picture of one _ he-male 
butcherin’ or killin’ another. The one thing 
the kids won’t stand for is what they are 
pleased to call “the soft endin’.” And the 
remarks they make, and the sly chuckles they 
chuckle would make their dear Mamas throw 
one first-class fit if they ever knew half those 
kids say. And these are little fellows, too, 


mind you, eight or nine years old, sometimes 
younger. Believe me, no kid of mine ever 
goes to a movie show except to a special 
kids’ show of news, educational, and child- 
ren’s films. Don’t think I’m a erank. This 
is straight dope. I’ve heard these kids my- 
self and I want to tell you a adult movie 
show is no place for the infants. These re- 

- form associations make me sick. All they 
gotta do is keep the kids out of the movie 
houses except on Saturdays for special kids’ 
shows. Any manager would be glad to run 
a Saturday a. m. show if the public would 
back him up. It’s been tried in several cities 
and works out great. 

Migosh! Slide along quick! There’s the 
flicker for the endin’ and the boss is awful 
eranky about us “makin’ the endin’” as he 
calls it. Where’s that Love Theme? Oh 
well, I should worry. I'll play “You Tell 
’Em, Ivories” and they’ll never know the 
difference. Beat it, Mabel, before the lights 
come on. Yeah, come in again do. No, it 
don’t bother me a-tall to talk and play too. 
Helps to pass the time away. S’long. Yeah 
——see you later. S’long! 


Critiques 


Random Paragraphs that aim to 
of Theater Organ 
on Broadway 


Mr. Henry Murtagh 


By L. ANGELES 


P TO A year or two ago this story 
U would have been impossible. Modern 

science and industrial enterprise make 
it almost a commonplace—except for the 
chief actors. 


Wednesday of this week was the tenth 
anniversary of the first tremulous meeting 
of Mr. Henry Murtagh, Los Angeles’ best 
known motion picture organist, and his wife. 

The anniversary found them 3000 miles 
apart: Mrs. Murtagh in Hollywood with 
their three children, and he in New York 
City, about to leave for Buffalo to open his 
year’s engagement as stellar organist at the 
Lafayette Square theater. 


Mr. Murtagh, as I get the story, observed 


Give a Critical Detailed Analysis 
Work as Exhibited 


and Elsewhere 


the day by visiting the big church on upper 
Broadway where Mrs. Murtagh was a choir 
singer when he met her. Then he subwayed 
to the nearest Automat where they had 
dined on the first evening of their acquain- 
tance, and so to Daly’s theater for the 
evening, just as the couple did ten years ago. 

His lone celebration wound up about 2:30 
a. m. (Pacific Coast Time) with a phone eall 
to Mrs. Murtagh in Hollywood. It didn’t 
take long to tell his story of the celebration, 
but the telling cost him around $98. 

Not so long ago I visited a performance 
at Grauman’s Metropolitan Theater in Los 
Angeles, and upon entering the lobby I 
heard a hearty laugh coming from the 
throats of the multitudes in the audience. 

I started down the dimly lighted aisle, and 
another spasm of merriment all but drowned 
out the deep thunder-like rumbling of a 
giant organ. I observed no flickering screen 
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comedy—-the phosphorescent sheet was void 
save for a few lines of titles pertaining to 
some one practising on a saxaphone. And 
I believe, about that time, the landlady’s pet 
pup had a hemorrhage of fright and 
tumb!ed down the stairs and ran off yelping 
—we all hear it—another laugh trembles and 





MR. HENRY MURTAGH 


trails off among the far corridors of the 
house. 

It was then that I discovered the source of 
all the risibilities. Mr. Henry Murtagh was 
producing a comedy in tonal blataney quite 
as funny as some noted screen comedian 
might produce on the cinema sheet. He was 
the author of, as well as the interpreter of, 
this scenario in sound; it bore a title some- 
thing like “Musical Neighbors of Our Tene- 
ment.” 

Later when the film was running, I ob- 
served the clever suitability of the music to 
the character of every episode depicted, 
sometimes even to a momentary incident, and 
the remarkable synchronization. of the or- 
ganist’s playing with the action of the story 
as it progressed on the screen. I heard a 


most tastefully registered and artistically 
played Minuet of Beethoven; I heard a sen- 
timental love song, a stirring piece of martial 
music—I heard a great variety of things, 
but each was accurately and effectively 
played. As Mr. Murtagh has since revealed 
to me, “I endeavor to get into the spirit of 
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whatever I happen to be playing and I really 
feel thé spirit of it, quite, I suppose, as a 
good actor, for the time being, lives the part 
he is acting. If I play Beethoven or Wag- 
ner or other classic composers, I harbor no 
feeling of frivolty. But if I play comedy, I 
get into the mood of comedy—whole-hearted- 
ly so—and with no respect whatever, momen- 


tarily, for the “high-brow.” 


All this gives a hint why Mr. Henry 
Murtagh, now of the Lafayette Square 
Theater in Buffalo, is able to pull down a 
prineely salary, while many of the so-called 
organists hardly draw twice yearly what he 
takes weekly. 

All the musical training in the world along 
the lines of conservative organ playing will 
not, in itself, fit a man for the exacting re- 
quirements of a position at the console of a 
big organ in a leading theater. 

Mr. Murtagh, for instance, is an organist 
of exceptional technical equipment;. hé has 
a wonderful memory, is resourceful, in- 
ventive, quick thinking, with a keen sense 
of humor and an appreciation of dramatic 
values. One might also add, with a gift for 
clever but tasteful registration for selecting 
and combining effective tone-colors as repre- 
sented in the organ. 

“T was never attracted to church or concert 
organ playing,’ said Mr. Murtagh. “To 
me such work always appeared like poorly 
paid drudgery. I did, however, have aspir- 
ations as a concert pianist, and after con- 
siderable ‘study of the piano with Arthur 
Turner and John J. Bishop, and much pro- 
fessional accompanying in my home city, 
Springfield, Mass., I made preparations for 
the concert stage. Following further study 
with J. Arthur Bernier, in Quebec, I went 
to New York. There I made the acquain- 
tance of that remarkable inventive genius of 
the organ building world, Mr. Hope-Jones. 
He took considerable interest in me and 
seemed to feel that I was the type to make 
a success in theater organ work, especially 
with Hope-Jones organs. 

“As I studied over the matter I began to 
realize the possibilities—of music in the 
motion picture field. After much persuasion 
on the part of Mr. Hope-Jones, I went to 
Pittsburgh, to the Pitt Theater where was 
installed a four-manual Hope-Jones organ, 
the largest theater organ in America at that 
time. I decided to make a thorough study 
of the possibilities of the instrument, and 
practised for ten or twelve hours daily— 
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after the evening performance—for two 
weeks, almost becoming a nervous wreck as 
the result. But I won out and was given 
the organ position there. For months there- 
after, I continued doing much practise at 
night.” . 

This was the beginning of Mr. Henry 
Murtagh’s career as one of the highest 
salaried cinema organists in the country. 


Later Mr. Farney Wurlitzer heard Mr.. 


Murtagh in the Smoky City and secured 
him for the Liberty Theater in Seattle. 


In 1920, Mr. Murtagh went to Los Angeles - 


to accept the premiere position in Mr. Sid 
Grauman’s Million Dollar Theater. His 
work there is almost too well known for 
comment. 

With the opening of the Metropolitan in 
Los Angeles, he became organist-in-chief 
there, though playing Sunday concerts at 
the Million Dollar house. 

During his ten years of theater playing, 
he has performed entirely from memory and 
without lights. This permits him to keep 
his eyes on the sereen at all times. As has 
been mentioned, he has a wonderful memory 
and he memorizes all his selections, not de- 
pending on improvising or “faking” to carry 
along the theme of his works. He treats the 
organ purely from the orchestral standpoint, 
which results in a rhythmically and tonally 
high interpretation. His sincerest admirers 
are always the orchestra men in the theater 
where he plays. 

Mr. Murtagh has the helpful inspiration 
of a charming and musically accomplished 
wife, who, as a singer of note, has done con- 
siderable concert work, though for sometime 
she has had little opportunity for public 
appearances, giving most of her time to the 
younger Murtaghs, respectively two, four, 
and seven years old, and to the attractive 
Murtagh home at 1001 Ogden Drive, Holly- 
wood, California. 


The Riesenfeldians 


FTER all, a theater is no better, no 
A worse, than 1ts manager makes it. ‘ine 

Rivoli was built for Mr. Riesenfeld 
and the Rialto was, from an artistic and 
popular standpoint, made by him. When he 
is correct in his selection of men to work 
under him, his programs are successful to 
the nth degree. Like other great men, he is 


subject to wrong selections, wrong appraisals 
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—and an occasional incompetent utterly 
ruins the artistic structure Mr. Riesenfeld 
has visualized for his weekly programs. 

The Rialto took on its Wurlitzer some 
years ago and deluged Broadway with its 
first serious dose of “Organ Novelty” play- 
ing, at which the staid and sober degree- 
possessing Mr. Frank Stewart Adams took 
a hand—-and beat eminent Wurlitzers at 
their own game. He fled to the Rivoli 
where a fine four-manual was hidden behind 
as much drapery as was possible to build 
in front of it. A three-manual Wurlitzer, 
apparently of a dozen or so registers, is 
being installed now. When the four-manual 
vanishes it’s a ten-to-one bet that the 
damaging draperies will also disappear. 
Which is a lesson in organ-placing the Wur- 
litzer Company has been valiantly teaching 
the Straight industry for many years. When 
will the lesson be learned? Estey learned it 
in the Capitol installation some years ago; 
and Moller learned it in the Lexington last 
year. Fine. That’s progress in the right 
direction. The day will come when an organ 
builder will refuse a contract that does not 
call for a right installation—and it’s up to 
the players to help speed the day. 

But enough of sermonizing. If I am not 
mistaken, these columns are the only ones 
in the world that digest, analyze, scrutinize, 
criticize, praise, or enjoy the work of the 
serious theater organist. It makes no dif- 
ference that they are able to do it for the 
most part only for about a dozen organists 
in the Metropolis, though we have had at 
least 25% of our space devoted to other sec- 
tions of America. No man dare claim that 
his organ playing in the theater or anywhere 
else is so radically different from all the 
rest of the world,ethat he and his failures 
and his successes are not all of them reflected 
in the work of theater organists regularly 
covered by these columns. And the fact 
remains then that if we set our thumbs upon 
any group of a half-dozen experienced 
theater organists in any locality in the world, 
and continue to analyze and digest their 
work, month after month, we shall be fur- 
nishing such analysis and digests for every 
other serious theater organist America over. 
Let each man read his own name into the 
Critique—and the story’s told. 

For example, this is the second time we 
have had to strongly point out that if an 
organist is going to play Lemare’s famous 
AnpAntTINo in D flat, by all that is beautiful 
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and good, let him learn the thing first. 
Nothing is more distracting than to have a 
player smash a melody like this in two when 
half the audience knows it backwards. This 
is insulting impertinence on the part of the 
organist. A Wurlitzerite did it when the 
Rialto got its new instrument, and now the 
thing has been done on the fine four-manual 
in the Rivoli. A schooled photoplayer like 


Mr. Adams would no more insult his audi-- 


enee with such an attempt to get away with 
a bit of bluff than he would attempt sword- 
ewallowine. 
audicnee if we must; but players who persist 
in doing it too long, usually look for new 
jobs early and often. 

And that little incident knocked the rest 
ol the show to pieces so far as this review 
goes. A man may step on our toes and we’ve 
forgotten it ten minutes later, but if he de- 
liberately tries to step on our brains we get 
mad and stay mad a long time. I once 
heard a famous organist get lost in the 
beautiful chords of Liszt’s LresestrAumM. I 
chuckled over the joke I had on him, for it 
was a ease of temporary stage-fright, tem- 
porary loss of memory. The Lemare inci- 
dent in both cases was a deliberate attempt 
to superimpose—oh well, let’s forget it. 

Mr. Talbot grows in favor with repeated 
hearings. He has a sense of orchestral 
values, interprets his scores in a big way 
when he wants to, and commands the loyalty 
of his men. His motions become tamer with 
time and the grace that must reach a con- 
ductor’s arms before it gets by to his audi- 
ence, is coming to them as rapidly as his 
earnestness will allow. Anyway, the more 
poetic and graceful a conductor actually 
tries to feel, the bigger fool he makes of 
himself all uneonsciously—which is abun- 
dantly proved on Broadway, but not by any 
means by Mr. Talbot. The public suffers 
when it happens, the orchestra suffers, and 
skilled musicians in the audience are in 
agony. Oh well, this too we can forget. 
Mr. Riesenfeld is on the job, Mr. Stahl is 
with him, and Mr. Talbot is here too; we 
shall have good orchestral work. 

Mr. Ramsbottom played with “MarcHeta” 
(after the showing of “Tiger Love” in which 
Marcheta Fuentes was the heroine) for ten 
minutes as an interlude, displaying many 
beautiful and varied registrations and filling 
the place on, the program with utmost satis- 
faction. There were no tricks about it, 
unless we can call thumbing a trick; it was 
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just plain good musicianliness. Dignity I 
abominate, as such; it is almost always mere- 
ly a cloak for incompetency or falsehood or 
brow-beating. But a degree of personal 
reserve amounting almost to dignity is sorely 
lacking in some Rivoli.spots; Mr. Riesenfeld 
needs to take a dose of his own medicine 
some day and sit through a program with 
two eyes on everybody working under his 
direction. Nothing could be more dignified 
than Mr. Adams is—at the console, and if 
Mr. Ramsbottom takes a second thought, 
he’ll be dignified enough also, though when 
he is playing jazz, which he can do with 
considerable /artistry, he sometimes allows 
himself to join the mob of sentimentalists 
who fall all over themselves and their instru- 
ments. What a relief it was to hear his use 
of “MARCHETTA” as an “organ solo” instead 
of the aimless fortissimo rambling usually 
indulged in for “organ solo” chasers. 

Wrist-watches may be convenient. I 
admire them very much on the wrists of 
pretty girls and army officers. I’ve not yet 
heard an adequate excuse for their use else- 
where. Do you, gentle reader, happen to 
feel the same way about them? I wouldn’t 
wear one on a bet, not even as a gift. Try 
me if you like. 


And the Roxiana 


VICTOR HERBERT’S untimely death 
brought his name before the public to an 
unusual degree and his music has been ex- 
tensively drawn upon in theater programs; 
the Capitol has been one of the theaters to 
give full presentations of Herbert specialties. 
Herbert may not have been endowed with 
either great melodie or technical genius, but 
he thoroughly understood what the public 
was ready to accept and applaud—and pay 
for. And that need he met in a better way 
than any other composer of popular music 
in America. Occasionally he was inspired 
with melodies of genuine beauty; but the 
lack of real inspiration never bothered him 


- seriously—he knew enough about the public’s 


ability to appreciate, to enable him to invent 
and develop whenever inspiration refused to 
come. All the great composers have had to 
do the same. The more inventing and de- 
veloping a composer does, the greater will 
be his suecess with an inspiration when it 
does knock at his door. Herbert did nothing 
with his inspirations, save to accept them 
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and put them on paper—and that is why he 
remained a popular and not a classic com- 
poser. Perhaps another reason was_ that 
he was fond enough of living, that he pre- 
ferred rich living to rich starving; and 
since he knew how to attain the rich living, 
he went to it. Being an American, we look 
upon him from our high-brow pulpits. 
Now if only his name had been Puceini or 
Massenet or some other unAmerican thing. 

Mr. Eugen Ormandy, oft-mentioned con- 
certmaster, who plays by the hour from 
memory and seems to enjoy every stroke of 
his bow, and to whom the most complicated 
picture-scores seem second memory nature, 
is popular enough with the public at large 
to carry him to success no matter how un- 
interesting may be the number he programs 
as a solo insert. Once he selected the dullest 
of dull things, and was none the _ less 
applauded like a prima donna. His popu- 
larity is based on genuine worth and good 
manners on the platform and in the pit. No 
man could give closer attention to his con- 
ductor than this genius does. 


(An error in paging forces out the remainder of 
this review; it will appear next month.) 


Los Angeles Organists Club 
By ROY L. MEDCALFE 


A COMMITTEE composed of Miss May 
Kelley and Messrs. Harry Pyle and Alex 
_ Karnbach were responsible for the most ex- 
cellent meeting of the Club held in the 
Mission Theater. The business and social 
sessions are combined during the summer 
and only one meeting held during August. 
Before the meeting formally opened the 
organ was inspected by everybody, Arch. 
Fritz acting as heel-and-toe artist delineat- 
ing the virtues of the instrument. “Arch” is 
now marking time in Hollywood playing 
vacations at various West Coast houses un- 


til he opens the organ in the new theater at . 


Santa Monica Ave. and Crescent Junction. 
After a short business meeting, during which 
several new members were received and rou- 
tine business disposed of, President Reiny 
Becker led a demonstration and discussion in 
different methods of playing popular num- 
bers. Miss Kelly, Arch Fritz, Price Dun- 
lavy, Jas. Means and others assisted at the 
console, displaying many interesting styles 
in presenting a number of this character, 
each organist explaining his method and 
ideas. Claude Reimer played during the 
discussion of musie for oriental scenes which 
require characteristic music. Many of the 


organists suggested numbers from their li- 
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braries—which is an excellent method for 
discovering what to add to the theater or- 
ganist’s library. After the demonstration 
some fifty of the members gathered infor- 
mally at Jahnke’s Coffee House for luncheon 
and the customary gossip. 

Mr. D. E. Evans organist of San Diego 
was a visitor. Frank Anderson of the Lib- 
erty Theater, Long Beach, attends the meet- 
ings. The organ at the Liberty was rebuilt 
some time ago by C. A. Putney, local repre- 
sentative of Pileer’s Sons and is still good 
for many more battles with the films. 
Bonnie Mae Olson has recovered from an 
illness and was at the meeting. Price Dun- 
lavy is to vacation at Lake Tahoe. Harry 
Pyle quietly slipped over to the northern 
Mexico resort for a part of his rest period. 
Arthur Geis has been to Catalina for awhile 
and Arthur Clinton is playing at the Metro- 
politan while the Rialto Theater is being 
extensively remodeled. Rotarian Allen 
Spurr, accomplished blind organist of Al- 
hambra, is always there with much pep and 
cheerfulness. Claude Reimer is now play- 
ing at Lowe’s State Theater where he 
opened the organ several years ago and was 
subsequently conductor of the fifty piece 
orchestra. A new orchestral-unit type or- 
gan will soon replace the present instrument. 
Frank Lanterman of the T. D. & L. Theater 
in Glendale nearly wrecked his car getting 
to the meeting, but that did not interfere 
with the Lanterman smile. Geoffry Gled- 
hill and Miss Genevieve Waddell were mar- 
ried at her parents’ home on the afternoon 
of July 16th. They are spending their 
honeymoon in England. Otto T. Hirschler 
now head of the music department of 
Owensmouth High School and Irene Gay 
were recently married at the home of the 
bride’s sister in Los Angeles. George A. 
Mortimer organist and rotarian of Pasa- 
dena played the wedding service. 

We regret to announce the death of Chas. 
Glaze, formerly organist of the State Thea- 
ter, Long Beach. He was one of the 
pioneer western organists and orchestra 
leaders, having held many excellent positions 
along the coast. 

“Jack” Hallet, son of P. Shaul Hallet, 
organist at All Saints Episcopal Church, 
Pasadena, died at San Fernando August 
4th from injuries received in an auto ac- 
cident just as he and two school friends were 
returning from a 5000 mile trip. 

A bamboo organ in the church of Los 
Pinas, near Manila, P. I., is said to have 
been built about 1818 by a Spaniard who 
used more than 900 lengths of bamboo in 
its construction. Every part of the organ 
is of bamboo and it is still used every week 
for services. 
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N.A.O. Convention 


By FRANCES L. DAVIS 


HE Seventeenth Annual Convention of 
the National Association of Organists 
was held at Atlantic City from July 

28 to August 1. On the evening of July 28 
there was a Get-Together meeting which was 
largely attended, and at which there was a 
manifestation of good fellowship not sur- 
passed at any of the previous conventions. 

Following this was a demonstration of the 
superb new organ in the auditorium of the 
High School, where all meetings of the Con- 
vention were held. This organ was com- 
pletely designed and specified by Senator 
Emerson L. Richards, of New Jersey. With 
the Municipal Organist, Mr. Arthur Scott 
Brook, at the console Senator Richards gave 
an elaborate exposition of its tonal effects 
and novelties. The Diapasons, Dulcianas, 
and Tuba Sonora were given special atten- 
tion, the last said to be the only one in 
America although there are several in 
England. 

The full volume of the organ is almost 
overpowering, and all the various tone colors 
and gradations of tone were ably displayed 
by Mr. Brook. - It is needless to say that 
with an organ so large one could not show 
in one. two, or three hours anything ap- 
proaching the variety of tonal colors possi- 
ble, there being so many registers of differ- 
ing quality and quantity as to make the 
number of combinations practically limit- 
less. 

Tuesday morning was devoted to regis- 
tration. The most distant states represented 
were Illinois, Tennessee, and Florida, and 
there were eight representatives from St. 
Catherine’s Chapter, Ontario. In the ab- 
sence of Mayor Bader the address of wel- 
come was made by Mr. Henry P. Miller, 
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principal of the High School. The “free- 
dom of the city” was given the N.A.O. by 
Senator Richards. In giving them the 
“key to the City” Dr. Miller said he hoped 
that they would not lose it. We might re- 
tort that a real musician never loses the key. 

A business meeting was then held. After 
the minutes had been read by the Secretary 
the reports of various committees were 
heard. The Organization Committee re- 
ported three new New Jersey Chapters, 
which is a most healthy increase. Since 
last year 200 new members have been added 
to the Association, making a total of 1121 
members. Georgia has doubled its mem- 
bership since last year, and the Atlantic City 
Chapter is making an effort to enlist the 
support of motion picture organists. 

A resolution of sympathy was sent to Mr. 
Edwin Grasse, who was in the local hospital 
as the result of an automobile accident on 
Monday evening. 

Owing to the absence from the City of a 
member of the Mozart String Quartette 
which was to have given a concert on Tues- 
day afternoon, it was necessary to make a 
change and a delightful miscellaneous pro- 
gram was given in its place. Real thanks 
are due the assisting artists who on such 
short notice gave thoroughly artistic inter- 
pretation of the music. 

In the evening there was a combined 
organ recital by Mr. Willard Irving Nevins, 
of New York City, and Mr. Richard Tatter- 
sall, representing the Canadian College of 
Organists. Mr. Nevins’ playing was mas- 
terly. It seemed a bit unfair to expect Mr. 
Tattersall or any other organist to follow 
him, but Canada came forth with flying 
colors. Mr. Tattersall’s playing was virile 
even though it lacked at times the smooth- 
ness and suavity of the French School, of 
which Mr. Nevins is such an able exponent. 

On Wednesday morning a Forum—“Unit 
versus Straight Organ Schemes”—provoked 
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lively discussion. Among other things Sen- 
ator Richards said that the Unit Organ has 
arisen out of the adaptability of the electric 
action; the mechanical part has been due to 
the genius of the American builders, but we 
must thank England for some of the other 
improvements, in which the pioneer and one 
of the greatest exponents was Robert Hope- 
Jones. Mr. C. Seibert Losh, the builder 
of the Atlantic City organ, said that there 
is no theoretical advantage in Straight Or- 
gans—that we are gradually getting rid of 
the disadvantages of the Straight, for the 
Unit gives us the widest range of tone. 
Mr. John Hammond, of Rochester, New 
York, said he thought that both the Unit 
and Straight advocates had a wrong psy- 
chology. He contended that the organ is 
not merely for the church, and that the 
church is limiting its possibilities. He al- 
leged that the church revels in antiquity and 
wants the organ to do the same—that the 
ideal organ is one with 8’ registers properly 
unified. A lively discussion followed these 
remarks, and if the audience was not thor- 
oughly enlightened as to the relative merits 
of the Straight and Unit instruments it was 
not the fault of the disputants. 


On Wednesday afternoon, Mr. T. Tertius 
Noble, of New York, gave an interesting talk 
on Choral Competitions. He said that the 
contests carried on by the New York Music 
Week Association from October 1923, to 
the first week in May 1924, had proved a 
great success. During these six months no 
less than fifty-four separate contests were 
held, forty-eight in the School Districts, five 
in the Boroughs, and one Interborough, this 
being the final contest held in Aeolian Hall. 
Among the children, especially in the instru- 
mental divisions, there was much talent of 
a very high order. Some of the students 
showed remarkable maturity both in technic 
and musicianship; these undoubtedly had 
been fortunate in having the finest teachers 
to guide them through the rough waters. 


One of the most valuable things in con- 
nection with this contest movement is that 
it sets standards. Many students are not 
aware of what a good standard is, and by 
coming to hear what the other fellow does 
they soon find out whether they stand low, 
medium, or high. Those who find they are 
far behind the necessary standard are not 
disheartened as a rule, but are stimulated 
by their defeat and are inspired to go home 


and practise so that they may return the 
following year to lick the last winner. 

It is to be hoped that much more interest 
will be taken by organists and choirmasters 
in the Choral Division in the immediate 
future, for it is certain there is no better 
way to raise the standards of our choirs than 
by coming into these contests to find out 
whether they are better or worse than their 
opponents. In England to-day there are 
over one hundred and sixty separate con- 
tests held throughout the year, and in 
Canada the movement has taken tremendous 
hold on all lovers of music. In the States 
the same thing is happening and in a few 
years great things will be accomplished. 

Following Mr. Noble’s talk Paul Rabi- 
now, fifteen year old violinist, and Irene 
Peckham, thirteen year old pianist, two gold 
medal winners in the New York contests, 
gave great pleasure by their playing of 
several solos. In each instance one was im- 
pressed with a maturity of technic and ex- 
pression rarely heard in children so young. 

At four o’clock Mr. John Wesley Norton, 
of St. James’s Church, Chicago, gave a 
splendid demonstration of what can be ac- 
complished in a single rehearsal with a 
chorus of singers strange to each other and 
strange to the conductor, provided the con- 
ductor knows his business. This Mr. Norton 
certainly does, for he achieved truly excel- 
lent results in the two difficult numbers 
chosen. These were given out at the be- 
ginning of the rehearsal, and no member of 
the chorus knew beforehand what was to be 
sung. 

The program on Wednesday evening was 
somewhat changed owing to the illness of 
Mr. Grasse, and Mr. Daniel R. Philippi 
divided the time with the children who had 
played after Mr. Noble’s talk. Mr. Phil- 
ippi’s prodigious technic was exemplified in 
his very skillful playing of the monumen- 
tally difficult Fantasy AND FuGurE on 
“Sleepers Wake,” by Max Reger, at the 
close of which the audience gave him a 
genuine ovation. The children duplicated 
their success of the afternoon. 

On Thursday morning, July 31, there was 
a demonstration under the auspices of the 
Society of Theatre Organists, New York. 
Mr. John Priest, of the Cameo Theater, 
New York City, played Yon’s Concerr 
Erupe in C Major, synchronizing it with 
the throwing on the screen of a picture 
showing the movement of his feet in playing 
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the pedal passages of this very difficult 
number. The feature picture was “David 
Copperfield,” a very unhappy choice. Mr. 
Priest gave a masterly demonstration of ex- 
actly how an organist should play while the 
picture is being presented, always unob- 
trusive so that the picture may dominate, 
the music meanwhile giving a beautifully 
colored background without attracting un- 
due attention from the action. 


In the afternoon Miss Elizabeth Van 
Fleet Vosseller, of Flemington, N. J., spoke 
on “Children’s Choirs and Their Value to 
the Church and Community.” At the close 
of the talk she gave an able demonstration 
of her method with the assistance of four 
children who are under her instruction. 
Flemington should be proud of a woman of 
the type of Miss Vosseller who has made 
so small a town known nationally for its 
musical work among children. 


An unusually fine program was given on 
Thursday evening. Mr. Edward Rechlin, of 
Immanuel Lutheran Church, New York 
City, played the first half. Mr. Rechlin 
showed his ability at the start in C. P. E. 
Bach’s FANTASIE AND FuGcue in C minor. 
Throughout his program he maintained this 
high order of performance, and his last 
number, J. S. Bach’s Fvave in G@ major, 
was probably the best thing that was done 
during the Convention. Following Mr. 
Rechlin came Mr. Henry F. Seibert of Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Chureh, New York City. 
His selections were purposely different from 
those of. Mr. Rechlin, and his command of 
the instrument was very great. His play- 
ing of the Triste from Yon’s CHROMATIC 
SonaTa was to many the most beautiful 
number on any program. 

On Friday morning, August 1, there was 
a business meeting. Mr. Harold Gleason, 
of Rochester, New York, was appointed to 
represent the N.A.O. at the Convention of 
the Canadian College of Organists in Ot- 
tawa in September. The Executive Com- 
mittee recommended the election of the 
following honorary members: Mr. Frederick 
Stock, of Chicago, for his musical work; 
and Mr. Pierre S. DuPont, of Delaware, 
for his generous patronage of music. After 
passing several resolutions of thanks, and 
electing various committees, Cleveland, Ohio, 
was chosen as the 1925 Convention City, 
the exact date to be decided later. 

Mr. John Wesley Norton reported that 
the Illinois Council in its plans for 1924-25 
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includes a great French-American program 
on February 2, one feature being a first per- 
formance of Dr. Clarence Dickinson’s 
“Storm Kina SympuHony,” with the com- 
poser at the organ. 

Following this there was a Round Table 
Conference on “How to Make the N.A.O. 
Grow,” and it was decided that it could not 
do better than follow the example of New 
Jersey which forges ahead largely because 
of splendid leadership. 

The closing recital of the Convention was 
given on Friday afternoon by Mr. Rollo F. 
Maitland, of Philadelphia, representing the 
American Organ Player’s Club. The con- 
sensus of opinion seemed to be that Mr. 
Maitland brought out to the full the orches- 
tral possibilities of the organ. His technic 
is nothing short of remarkable, and _ his 
brilliant playing of the difficult Fanrasta 
AND FuGvuE by Liszt, was a splendid achieve- 
ment. When Mr. Maitland had finished 
playing one felt that the organ had indeed 
been heard in all of its moods. 


At six o’clock the Annual Banquet was 
given at the Sea View Country Club, thir- 
teen miles from Atlantic City. After an 
excellent repast President Noble gave his 
benediction, and then added, “We realize 
that the success of this Convention in par- 
ticular is due to the splendid hospitality and 
unfailing courtesy of Senator Emerson L. 
Richards, and the man behind the guns with 
the brain that solved all difficulties was Mr. 
Reginald L. MeAll.” 

In looking back over the recitals at this 
Convention it is gratifying to note the in- 
crease in the number of organists who, like 
concert pianists, have memorized their music. 
While all of them played well, there was 
a certain spontaneity and desirable freedom 
given by those who had made the notes a 
part of themselves. 


A disappointing feature was the small 
number of the younger organists in at- 
tendance from New York, Philadelphia, and 
other nearby towns and cities. One cannot 
possibly overestimate the value to these 
vounger people of association with men and 
women who are at the very top of their 
profession, of being in an atmosphere of 
musie and musical ideas for four or five 
days, and of hearing great music splendidly 
played by organists of the first rank. If 
our budding organists would but saturate 
themselves in an atmosphere of this kind 
for a short time each year they would be 
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inspired to greater and higher efforts and 
the cause of church and organ music would 
be greatly advanced. 


Sidelights on It 


By THE THREE 


THREE MEN on four wheels rolled into 
Atlantic City after an enjoyable trip along 
the very coast on Tuesday, the second day 
of the Convention. They were strangers to 
the place and had to ask their way to the 
Convention Headquarters, the new High 
School. They were told to follow their 
noses down Atlantic Avenue and they could 
not miss the High School. Neither did they. 

The High School was a sight to behold. 
In a magnificent setting, fronted by finely 
kept lawns and parkage, the building reared 
majestically and silhoutted against the 
clearest of skies. The three experienced a 
very pleasant impression with this beginning. 

Parking the four wheels in front the main 
entrance, The Three ascended the grand 
stairs and found at the office just inside to 
the left a smiling young lady who attended 
to the registrations and decorated The Three 
each with a blue ribbon, signifying that 
every member was First Class. So adorned, 
The Three were told that at certain hotels 
the presentation of the blue ribbon would 
make them eligible for lower rates, which is 
something worth while at Atlantic City. 

Such was done. And so disposed of, The 
Three rolled back to Headquarters to look 
about and see who was there and what was 
going on. 

The spacious High School auditorium 
makes a pleasing impression. 

The scheduled Recital by the Mozart 
String Quartet did not take place, as the 
members were inconvenienced by the many 
attractions like bathing, seashore dinners, 
or spaghetti feasts. Impromptu voeal num- 
bers were therefore substituted. 

After the concert the assembled conven- 
tionists gathered about the console of the 
new organ. There they were met by Mr. 
Arthur Scott Brook with “the smile that 
never comes off,” and the equally pleasing 
personality of Senator Richards. 

Between these two gentlemen the awe- 
inspiring intricasies of the huge eonsole were 
apparently soon reduced to simple propor- 





tions by explanations and demonstrations, 
but The Three thought the attitude of most 
of the onlookers appeared to remain quite 
unconvinced, especially so after the demon- 
strations of the Pedal Mixture. This was 


new tonal food for which a special appetite ~ 


had to be acquired. The whole Pedal section 
appcared to be unduly prominent. ‘Then, 
too, seme remarked that the fifth manual ap- 
peared much like the proverbial “fifth 
wheel.” And this may be true. It seemed 
so out of reach. Why complicate an organ 
which is equipped with all sorts of couplers 
and unifications, with a fifth manual? 

Then the spread-out fashion of step con- 
trols! To be sure, there are the combina- 
tions, ete., ete. But just the same, the con- 
sole has no appearance of normalcy as to 
size, lacking intimate relationship. The in- 
dividual console construction is well done. 

This finishing the afternoon session, the 
conventionists disbursed. 

The evening recital by Mr. Nevin was late 
in starting, which mattered not, as also a 
good part of the audience arrived late. 

Mr. Tattersa!l’s program attempted the 
more classical. It was well played but also 
lacked intimate knowledge with the console 
arrangement. Then a _ naughty Jersey 
mosquito chose to alight on Mr. Tattersall’s 
right ear. Mr. Nevins, who was turning 
pages, tried to shoo off Mosquito, but failed 
to detach the Jerseyite from the sweet 
morsel, and he would hardly dare to swat 
Mr. Tattersall on the ear as his motive 
might be misunderstood. Finally Mr. 
Tattersall was obliged to act in self defense 
and drove off the pest. 

An interested gathering again surrounded 
the console at the conclusion of the recital. 

The opinion of The Three was that nothing 
startling, nothing new was experienced. The 
big reed chorus did startle, but did not 
thrill. 

And so between morning and evening 
closed the second day of the convention. 

On the third, Wednesday, The Three took 
in the town, bought souvenirs, and did the 
things conventionists usually do in a strange 
place. 

Then came the morning session again be- 
lated, which made it only the more informal. 
Unit versus Straight Organ Schemes was 
the topic. The old chestnut had a good turn 
by the various selected and impromptu 
speakers. 

Senator Richards led off in most ardent 
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style. The Three agreed to most of what 
the good Senator said as to what should or 
should not be unified, only he stated very 
positively that such and such tonal qualities 
“cannot” be unified. The Three agreed that 
some tone classes “should not” be unified. 

Dr. Russell was scheduled for this dis- 
eussion, but he was not present. 

Mr. Losh then took the stand and an- 
nounced that he would flatly contradict the 
statements of Senator Richards. According 
to Mr. Lash’s notion everything could and 
should be unified so long as it served a pur- 
pose, and he tried to prove his contentions 
but The Three were less convinced by his 
arguments than by those of Senator 
Richards. 

Then steps on the boards youthful, smiling, 
peppy, perky, confident Mr. John Hammond. 
Declaring: that being a member of the out- 
east §.T.O., he was not bound by any re- 
gard for personal feelings or to speak 
npon the subject. He had absolutely no 
respect for the views of the organ purist 
who regarded the organ as existing only for 
religious or spiritual usage. That the organ 
should be used as an instrument wherever 
there was demand for it, and that unification 
should be used anywhere and everywhere so 
long as it responded to demand. 

J. H.’s talk was refreshing and entertain- 
ing. 

President Noble took the stand and stood 
out for the Straight Organ as exemplified 
by his in St. Thomas’ Church. 

The discussion was then thrown open to 
anybody who wished to air their views, 
which was done though nothing more im- 
portant than what had already been said 
developed. 

What said The Three about it all and 
the new organ demonstrations? 

The youngest member, a budding organist, 
and therefore the wisest, insisted that a good 
big Mixture, placed with a Trombone Chorus, 
would improve that honorable body wonder- 
fully. The more mature judgment of his 
two elders decided that the organ would be 
better off without the Trombone Chorus as 
it was placed, right out there in the middle 
of the galleries, where it made a noise all 
by itself, much to the chagrin of the audi- 
ence in its proximity who could not hear any 
of the rest of the organ when the Trombone 
Chorus was tromboning. The same judg- 
mént was passed on the unenclosed Tuba 
Tremonda. 
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Unification has its uses and abuses. 
Where there is enough money to have an 
honest to goodness organ, why unify? 
Unique efforts and combinations of synthetic 
concortions? Why? We have all the prop- 
erties in Straight registers in a large organ, 
and the electric action makes it possible by 
means of effective combinations and couplers 
to make any tonal picture you like from the 
color board of the basic straights. A good 
artist does not ask to have the colors mixed 
for him, he uses the pure basic colors and 
mixes them to satisfy his inspiration and 
artistic temperament. : 

Limited means for purchase of an organ 
by church or theater is the opportunity for 
unification, if used in such manner so that 
it will not destroy the distinctive manual 
ceffects—but unification of certain stops only, 
as Senator Richards truly stated. 

Thus did The Three end their discussion 
at the lunch table. Taking one last bite of 
the juicy watermelon, they agreed that it 
was time to depart and that they had en- 
joyed every minute of their visit, regretting 
that they could not stay longer. 


Recital Programs 


THREE things are essential to every organ 
recital program: the player, the composer, 
and the organ. Only in cases of extreme 
discourtesy or carelessness is the player or 
the composer ignored on the printed pro- 
gram. By matter of habit we deprive the 
organ builder of his share of the credit. 
But what was once habitual is now neglected 
only through carelessness, and tomorrow will 
be ignored only through intended discourtesy. 
A recital program that prints the player’s 
name and ignores the builder’s, is evidence 
of thoughtlessness. 

Programs printed on this page are in- 
tended to give a trustworthy summary of 
interesting things for current programs. 
Complete programs are marked by *; taken- 
for-granted and over-used works are other- 
wise usually omitted here for the reader’s 
convenience. 


PALMER CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Sowerby — Rejoice ye pure in Heart 
Bach-Gounod — Ave Maria 
Hollins — Scherzo 
Guilmant — Sonata 1 
Boccherini — Minuet 
Tchaikowsky — Andante Cantabile (Son. 5) 
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Barnes — Caprice 
Guilmant — Grand Choeur D 
Wagner — Tannhauser Overture 
Schubert — Marche Militaire 
JOHN CONNELL 
Town Hati—Jonannespnvure, S. A. 
Peace — Sonata de Camera 
Darke —- Choral Fantasia (Darwell’s 148) 
Batiste — Communion Em , 
Johnson — Sonata F 
MacDowell — A.D. 1620 
Buck — At Evening 
Lemmens — The Storm 
* A Hollins Program 
Concert Overture C 
Andante D 
Spring Song 
Concert Rondo B-f 
Theme and Variations 
CLARENCE EDDY 
First MetHopist—F AtrFIELD, Iowa 
Dedicating new Kilgen 
Rogers — Sonata 3 
Jenkins — Dawn 
McKinley — Cantilena 
Stoughton — Waters of Babylon 
Hawke — Southern Fantasy 
(Coleman) — Londenderry Air 
KENNETH EPPLER 
First PRESBYTERIAN—AUBURN, N. Y. 
Yon — Sonata Romantica 
Demarest — Intermezzo 
Ravanello — Musette 
Malling —- Seven Last Words 
Eppler — Sonata G 
Rimsky-Korsakoff — Chanson Indoue 
Harker — Nuit D’ete 
Swinnen — Chinoiserie 
Ungerer — Frere Jacques 
Remondi — La Goccia 
Yon — Echo 
J. LAWRENCE ERB 
First PRESBYTERIAN—NEWwpPonrT, R. I. 
Rogers -—— Madrigal 
Stoughton —- Chinese Garden 
Stebbins — The Swan 
Guilmant — Sonata 4 (2 Mvts.) 
Kinder — Meditation 
Cole — Summer Fancies 
Erb — Triumphal March 
LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
*AMERICAN Pro-CATHEDRAL—PARIS 
Bach — Prelude and Fugue F-m 
Bach — Un Poco Allegro (Son. 4) 
Bach — In Peace and Joy 
Bingham — Prelude and Fugue C-m 
Bairstow — Meditation A 
Dupre — Toccata (Ave Maria Stella) 
Yon — Echo 
Franek — Choral 1 
*Curist CHurCcH CATHEDRAL—OXFORD, 
ENGLAND 
Reger — Fantasia on Choral (Op. 52) 


Williams — Choral-Prelude (Rhosymedre) 
Bach — Un Poco Allegro (Son. 4) 
Bach — Hark a Voice Saith 
Bingham —- Prelude and Fugue C-m 
Bairstow —- Meditation A 
Barns — Toceata Gregorian 
Widor — Scherzo (Son. 8) 
Widor — Toceata (Son. 5) 
J. FRANK FRYSINGER 
*S. Pauw’s LurHERAN—WALKERSVILLE, Mp. 


Wolstenholme — Sonata a la Handel 
Mendelssohn — Spring Song 
Rubenstein — Kamennoiostrow 


Tchaikowsky — Marche Slav 
Handel — Largo (Xerxes) 
Kinder — Caprice 
Lord — My Old Kentucky Home 
Frysinger — Laudate Domini. Retrospection. 
PHILIP VENNEMAN and 
EDWARD HARDY 
*GRACE—BUFFALO 
Hollins — Grand Chorus 
Jarnefelt — Preludium 
Bach — Toccata and Fugue 
Beethoven —- Minuet 
Harris — Fantasia 
Frilm — Russian Romance 
Rossini —- Fanfare 
Grainger — Country Gardens 
Wely — Distant Storm 
NANIEL A. HIRSCHLER 
Unirep PrespyTeRIAN—PITTSBuRG, KAN. 
Schubert — Ave Maria 


Fletcher — Fountain Reverie 
Guilmant — Sonata 1. Prayer and Cradle 
Song. 


Cui — Orientale 
MacFarland — Evening Bells and Cradle 
Song 
Yon — La Concertina 
Franek — Chorale A-m 
(Saunders) — Londerderry Air 
Sturges —- Meditation 
Russell — Basket Weaver 
Nevin — Venetian Love Song 
Debat-Ponsan — Andante Scraphique 
MISS VIOLA HUMPHREY 
*UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Maquaire — Sonata E-f 
Saint-Saens — Fair Spring Time 
Parker — Eclogue 
Ferrata — Nocturne 
Kinder — In Springtime 
Bach — Fugue G-m 
Del Riego — Homing 
Nevin — Rural Sketches 
Guilmant — Marche Religieuse 
FREDERICK C. MAYER 
West Pornt Minitary ACADEMY 
Lemare — Andantino D-f 
(Rogers) — Deep River 
Tchaikowsky — Andante Cantabile 
Rachmaninoff — Prelude C-sm 
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Sibelius — Finlandia 
Yon — Christ Triumphant 
EARL W. ROLLMAN 
St. STEPHENS REFORMED—READING 
Dedicating 4-91- Moller 
Borowski — Sonata 2 
Bonnet — Romance sans Paroles 
Saint-Saens — The Swan 
MacFarlane —- Evening Bells and Cradle 
Song 
Sturges — Meditation 
Costa — Triumphal March 
Torjussen — To the Rising Sun 
Boellmann — Priere a Notre Dame 
WILLIAM RILEY SMITH 
ADVENT—SAN FRANCISCO 
Franck — Pastorale 
Vierne — Berceuse 
Barnes — Suite D 
Ferrata — Adoration of Wise Men 
Stoughton — “arden of Samarkand 
Saint-Saens —- Marche Heroique 
JOHN KNOWLES WEAVER 
*PRESBYTERIAN—ADA, OKLA. 
Dedicating new Hillgreen-Lane organ. 
Batiste -— Grand Offertory St. Cecilia 
Wagner — Pilgrim’s Chorus 
Sternberg — Cuckoo 
Torjussen — Midnight 
Beethoven — Andante F 
Weaver — Cinderella Suite 
Kleinschmidt — Pastorale 
Lord — My Old Kentucky Home 
Rossini — William Tell Overture 
HOMER WHITFORD 
*DARTMOUTH 
Boellmann — Suite Gothique 
Sturges — Meditation 
Kinder — In Springtime 
Sibelius — Finlandia 
Russell —- Bells of St. Anne 
Dethier — The Brook 
WALTER WILLIAMS 
"St. StepHeNs—ProviveNce, R. I. 
Widor — Son. 10 
MacFarlane—In Memorium (S. P. Warren) 
Yon — Adagio 
Ungerer — Frere Jacques 
Lemare — Serenade 
Stoughton -— Ancient Phoenician Procession 
CARL PAIGE WOOD 
University M. E.—-SratrLe 
Pupil’s Recital 
Yon — Sonata Romantica 
Talmage Elwell 
MacFarlane — Revery 
MacDowell — A Deserted Farm 
Miss Ellen Costello 
Guilment — Andante. Menuetto. Son. 4 
- Miss Dorothy Fisher 
Bach — Toccata C 
Miss Muriel Neweomb 
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Matthews — To Spring 
Dubois — Fiat Lux 
Miss Sylvia Troeh 
Maquaire — Andante. Scherzo. 
Miss Viole. Humphrey 
D’Evry — Meditation and Toceata 
Miss Kathleen Munro 


(Son. E-f) 


Points and Viewpoints 


CHATTANOOGANS CHAT A NEW ONE 
By Epwin Lytes TAYLOR 


“ET TU SKINNERUS!” I started to ask 
why not “Er Tu SKINNERE!” Why Brutus 
should be second and Skinnerus fourth de- 
clension is a matter only of acceptance and 
not debate.* We a'l know that some people 
on the Western coast (not mentioning any 
names) spell it “villian.” but down. here in 
Tennessee they are all up not only on English 
orthography but even Latin grammar, as 
is evidenced by the fact that after the movie 
organists, ten-cent store pianists, and Bach 
sharks had stood in line at the Chattanooga 
Public Library waiting their turn to read 
T.A.O., each and every one questioned the 
use of “Skinnerus” for vocative. 

Will close with the famous words of 
Anthony to Caesar, “E Piuripus Unum,” 
which means, “How many unit organs are 


there,” or something like that. 
*Atta boy !—Epb. 


NOT SO VERY NEW 
By H. Leroy BAUMGARTNER 


IN A recently published description of the 
new Atlantic City High School organ, 
mention was made of the use of both 
Absolute and Dual combinations for all de- 
partments of the organ. Without wishing 
in the least to detract from Senator Richards’ 
well-deserved glory, it may not be amiss to 
mention the fact that this particular feature 
was one I advocated tentatively and illustra- 
ted in an article published in The Diapason 
for September 1914. If I am correctly in- 
formed, one organ had been built before that 
date using Absolute combinations for the 
separate divisions and Dual combinations 
for the entire organ pistons, but no organ 
had had both Absolute and Dual combina- 
tions on every division. As far as I am 
aware, the idea of using white pistons for 
Absolute combinations and black pistons 
for Dual combinations was first proposed in 
the article afore mentioned. The Atlantic 
City organ is probably the first instance in 
which the idea has been carried out. It 
may be interesting to note in passing that I 
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no longer advocate this method (except, 
perhaps, in the very largest organs) because 
I have found a way to accomplish all I wish 
with an Absolute combination system that is 
but very slightly modified from one of the 
standard systems now in use. 


WILL WE? YES, HEREWITH 
By Ernest M. SKINNER 


WILL you kindly tell Brother Audsley, for 
me, that when the wind issues from the flue 
ot a pipe it does not touch the upper lip. 
I read everything in THe AMERICAN OR- 
GANIST, and I know I shall spend several 
hours reading the many words Dr. Audsley 
is about to write before he finishes and it is 
very tiresome to read all these words sup- 
posed to tell us what happens when a pipe 
is speaking, because if the whole thing is 
based on a wrong premise it cannot be so 
and I shall have read several hours without 
learning anything. 

Also, will Dr. Audsley please tell us what 
prevents the tone issuing at the end of an 
open pipe? It is a perfectly simple matter 
to prove the contrary. Undoubtedly the tone 
issued from the top of the pipe at which Dr. 
Audsiey was listening, but it might have hit 
the ceiling above and bounced back and can- 
celled itself by making a false node in the 
Doctor’s unsuspecting ear, thereby mislead- 
ing him. Why not? 

Tt looks to me in Dr. Audsley’s talk on 
pipes of differing lengths sounding notes of 
the same pitch, as if he were about to dis- 
cover that the “speed of a sound wave differs 
with varying scales.” But there is another 
reason why this is so, making a total of two. 
Bet a hat the good Doctor cannot tell you 
what the other one is. 

Some time ago I wrote Dr Audsley and 
brought to his attention the fact that I had 
a patent on a French Horn that he showed 
in his “Organ of the Twentieth Century,” 
aud which was set forth as the product of 
another company, and I drew his notice to 
the fact that the drawings shown might al- 
most have been copied from my Patent 
Office drawings. 

I asked him kindly to print a correction 
and place the credit where it belongs (which 
a true historian would desire to do in the in- 
terest of accuracy). He replied that he was 
not obliged to mention my French Horn or 
give me credit for it if he didn’t want.to, or 
words to that. effect. Is this a correct at- 
titude for a truth-sceker? Also, Dr. Audsley 
in his various books speaks of several 
mysteries concerning organ pipes. A notable 
example which he correctly described as “un- 
solved” was: “Why is the node of an open 
pipe below the center?” Why does he not 


give me credit for the very simple explana- 
tion contained in my “Modern Organ?” 

There is a simple answer, i.e., I have ven- 
tured to differ with Dr. Audsley on one or 
two matters, and am therefore, in conse- 
quenee, at a nodal point in his estimation. 
Now therefore, anything I may accomplish 
relating to the subjects of interest to read- 
ers of this magazine must be ignored. 

It is becoming increasingly evident to me 
that I have overlooked an old proverb that 
Dr. Audsley learned a long time ago, namely, 
“Whoso bloweth not his own horn, same 
shall not be blown.” I must look into this. 


Dr. Audsley has written much upon the 
subject of the organ architect and the making 
of specifications. I have yet to read in his 
writings on this subject one fundamental 
fact or theory upon which such instruction 
should be based. These scientific founda- 
tions of design’ would make the fallacies of 
the Unit idea self-evident, and say something 
more than the “impossibility of balance.” 
I have never read anywhere a definite state- 
ment of why the extension or Unit principle 
is so hopeless as a substitute for the Straight. 
The defects of this principle seem to be felt 
by organists who do not at the same time find 
themselves able to analyze or state it. I 
have a strong hope of being able to find 
time to make a thorough exposition of this 
Unit idea, which is, from an artistic stand- 
point, the greatest disaster that has ever hit 
the art of organ building. 


MR. FARNAM’S NEW YORK RECITAL 


PROGRAM FOR TOWN HAtt Nov. 3p INCLUDES 
AMERICAN ORGAN WorKS 


ORGANISTS in the Metropolitan district 
will have the opportunity of again inten- 
sively studying the fine art of Mr. Lynn- 
wood Farnam, merely at the price of a 
ticket. Mr. Faurote announces the follow- 
ing program for Mr. Farnam: 


Widor—Scherzo (Son. 8 

Reger—Fantasia on Choral Hallelujah 

Bach—Vivace (Son. 2) 

Bach—In Peace and Joy 

Barnes—Finale (Son. 2) 

Bingham—Prelude and Fugue Cm 

Grasse—Serenade A 

Yon—Echo 

Karg-Elert—-Legend of the Mountain 

Mulet—Toccata F-sm 
It is impossible for the profession to place 
too much emphasis on the privilege and the 
duty of fostering a concert appearance by 
such an artist as Mr. Farnam, both for pro- 
fessional reasons and for the selfish reason 
of the good to be gained by the individual 
who attends and attentively observes. 
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MR. HERBERT W. W. DOWNES 
SrxTFEN YEARS IN ONE CuvuRCH Is EnovuGH 
AnD A CHANGE IS MADE 
WHEN an organist advertises the fact that 
he has been 15 years in one church and 
thinks it’s time to move to a new one, and 
when the old one happens to be a Boston 
church, there is something unusual going on. 





MR. HERBERT W. W. DOWNES 


Methodists once considered this same prob- 
lem and made it compulsory for their min- 
isters to keep fresh to the job by frequent 
movings. Mr. Downes has been organist of 
St. Stephens’s Church, Boston, for about 
sixteen years; he lately resigned and moved 
to All Saints Memorial, Providence, R. I. 

Did advertising bring the direct result? 
Perhaps not. Direct or indirect, matters 
little; in fact, matters not at all. The point 
is that when a man advertises for anything 
he usually wants it bad enough to get it— 
and almost always does get it. The psy- 
chology back of ail advertising is here 
apparent, in one of its aspects. It explains 
why men and firms who advertise are more 
active and get more progress piled up, than 
those who do not. We hope Mr. Downes 
will excuse the comments on the problem he 
has raised and solved in a fearless way. 
Ten years ago the ethics of the “profession” 


would not have been ready for it. Today 
the active element in our professién is 
guided by honest conviction, not by 


tradition. 

Mr. Downes goes to take command of 
_“the second oldest exclusively male choir 
- in the United States.” 


He was born. Nov. 
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20th, 1873, in Bradford, Mass., where he 
completed his high schooling. He studied 
with Henry S. Cutter and S. B. Whitney an 
aggregate of nine years, including organ, 
piano, and theory. For fifteen years he was 
organist of Trinity, Haverhill, then two 
years with St. Paul’s, Andover, and finally 
with St. Stephens, for the past sixteen years. 
He teaches organ and piano playing at pres- 
ent, and is supervisor of music of Haverhill 
public schools. He has given about a 
quarter of a hundred recitals, and many 
lectures and concerts; he is a member of 
the New England A.G.O., the Haverhill 
Veritas Club, and the Pentucker Club. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
SumMER SESSION FoR THEATER PROFESSION- 
ALS COMPLETED AT FULL Capacity 
“OUR School of Theater Organ Playing,” 
writes Mr. Van. Dusen, “continues to grow. 
The summer classes exceeded all expectations, 
the enrollment being so large that we were 
required to arrange for an additional practise 
organ.” Pupils came from 16 States and 
most of them were already finely trained 
organists, good musicians, and serious work- 
ers, many already good theater organists. 
“Tt encourages me for the future of our 
school beeause of the evidence that more 
study and better equipment are needed. 
We are adding to our courses next season: 
one feature being a course in Keyboard 
Harmony and improvisation along practical 
lines for theater organists; more attention 
will be given to the unit type of organ, and 
jazz playing has been made a great deal of 
thorough a course that proves we can make 
jazz players of all organists, and we really 

make an art of it.” 

Mr Van Dusen gave a recital Sept. 9th 
in the 14th Scientist Church, using James’ 
Ste. Clotilde Meditation, Reiff’s Festival 
Suite Toccata, Brewer’s Springtime, and 
Borowski’s No. 1 Prelude, as his American 
works, supplemented by Bossi’s Chant du 
Soir, and Sellar’s Evening Idyl. 


WITH THE YON CLASSES 
EUROPEAN PILGRIMAGE OF THE AMERICAN 
PuPILS—RECITALS, STUDIES, 

AND SIGHT-SEEING 
MR. PIETRO YON who sailed for Italy 
May 28th accompanied by American or- 
ganists and teachers, will return to the 
United States about Nov. 1 to resume teach- 
ing and concert work. Special tours cover- 
ing certain periods are planned for this 
season: Nov. 1 to Dec. 15, Feb. 1 to March 
15, April 15 to June 1. One of Mr. Yon’s 
representative Eastern Tours covered the 
following Pennsylvania cities: Longwood, 
Williamsport, Germantown, Scranton; and 


‘Bayonne, N. J.; Binghamton, N. Y.; Nor- 
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folk, Va., and Memphis, 'Tenn. Everywhere 
Mr. Yon is acclaimed for his “incomparable 
playing” and his personality, radiating 
genuine human feeling. 

During the Italian stay of the Amcr'can 
pupils, Mr. Yon and his class toured the 
country, giving concerts in St. Peter’s in the 
Pontificial School, and in the St. Cecilia 
Academy, Rome; Mr. Yon presided at the 
dedication of an organ given by Queen 
Margharita, and another festival event was 
that of the Vicenza concert under the aus- 
pices of the Italian Association of St. Cecilia. 
A pupils’ recital was a!so given at Milan. 
The summer course closed Sept. 20th. 


FAUROTE MANAGEMENT 
Farnam RecitaL ror Town Hatt— 
GARABRANT GOES UNDER MANAGFMENT 

MR. FAY LEONE FAUROTE announces 
that Mr. Edwin Arthur Kraft is no longer 
under his management, but that Mr. Maurice 
Garabrant, associate organist of St. Thomas’ 
Church, New York City, will be added to the 
list. Mr. Farnam will open his coming 
season with a recital at Town Hall, Nov. 3. 
Mr. Goldthwaite is expected to remain in 
Paris at the Conservatory for three years 
but will come back for a special six weeks 
tour this fall. Mr. Faurote is in a position 
to supply assisting artists all the way from 
sopranos to lecturers. He is also contem- 
plating the feasibility of importing one or 
two of the prominent English organists 
during the season 1924-25. 


RUSSELL MANAGEMENT 
CovurRoIn FoR Detroit SyMPHONY PRoGRAM 
—Faun TRANSCRIPTIONS TO BE PUBLISHED 

MR. CHARLES M. COURBOIN, the Bel- 

gian-American organist, who starts on his 

first transcontinental tour this season, has 
been engaged to play with the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Gabrilowitsch at the 
regular pair of concerts, Dee. 18 and 19, fo'- 
lowing his return from the Pacific Coast. 

Last year the Detroit Symphony Association 

was presented with a Casavant organ by 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. Murphy of Detroit 

which was dedicated last March by Mr. 

Marcel Dupre. In response to numerous 

requests, Mr. Courboin will include in the 

programs for his forthcoming tour his own 
transcriptions for the organ of Debussy’s 

orchestral tone poem THE AFTERNOON OF A 

Faun, a work that has been given much 

praise. Mr. Henry T. Finck, of the New 

York Evening Post wrote: “I was particular- 

ly struck by Courboin’s colorful and in- 

genius transcriptions of Debussy’s AFrrErR- 

NOON OF A Faun. I confess I never enjoyed 

it so much at an orchestral concert.” This 

transcription is soon to be published. 
THE MUSICAL DIGEST is publishing 


an exhaustive series of articles on the com- 
mercial aspects of public concerts, alter ex- 
tensive investigations on all phases of the 
subject. The series should be read by every 
coneert artist. Get your copies at the music 
store. 


A FINE OPPORTUNITY 
Our AbvVERTISING PAGES OFFERING AN 
UnvusvaL OrGAN BARGAIN 

PERHAPS it is safe to guess that for every 
hundred organs built, fifty old ones are re- 
moved to make way for the new ones. A 
builder commenting on one recently adver- 
tised for sale, says: “There are no organs 
in existence today built within thirty years 
that have pipes that show a _ higher tin 
content of spotted metal, or plain metal, 
than were put into ...... organ. We find 
that the wind chest sliders require less me- 
chanical repairing than any organs of their 
vintage. Is it saying it wrong to suggest 
that they were too good ?” The question 
cannot be easily answered; there are argu- 
ments on both sides—let somebody start 
either side on a dare! But the point of the 
present note is that for some purchaser of 
very limited means, here is an instrument of 
sterling pipe-work, to be matched with 
medern action, and delivered for less than 
ha’f the present cost of such an instrument 
new. Some day we shall have a generation 
of professional organists who will take ad- 
vantage of such opportunities and own their 
own instruments—-why not? The money 
involved will mean nothing when the pro- 
fession learns the lessons of the commercial 
world. There was» an age when making 
shocs was considered an art; commercializ- 
ing the job of shoe-making enriched the 
proprietors and has not given us any the 
worse shoes. If we doubt it, let us try to 
wear a pair made in 1624. 


CHURCH MUSIC ACTIVITIES 
MR. KENNETH EPPLER, of the First 
Presbyterian, Auburn, N. Y., gave an organ 
recital for children, using the fo!lowing well- 
chosen numbers: Grainger’s Shepherds Hey, 
Saint-Saens’ Swan, Grieg’s In the Hall of 
the Mountain King, Moussorgsky’s Dance of 
the Gnomes, Yon’s Concertina, and Rossini’s 
March of the Swiss Soldiers. 

MR. HENRY CHARLES GERWIG, of 
the First Presbyterian, Uniontown, Pa., has 
heen using his organ and choir in special 
Sunday Evening Musicales, presenting pro- 
grams of considerable variety, and supple- 
menting his resources with other ta'ent— 
violin, piano, ete. Demarest’s GraND ARIA 
for piano and organ was the feature of one 
program; an all-Tchaikowsky program in- 
cluded works for organ, chorus, violin, ete. 

MR. C. DELLO JOIO, of Mt. Carmel 
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Church, New York, gave the dedicatory re- 
cital on his new 3-m Odell on Aug. 3d, using 
a program of Guilmant, Yon, Mendelssohn, 
Verdi, and Joio; Mr. Joio has been organist 
of the church for the past eight years. 

MR. WALTER WISMAR of Holy Cross 
Chureh, St. Louis, gave a concert of church 
music with his chorus of 50 voices, assisted 





THE DUPRES 


Mr. Marcel Dupre with his bride at their summer 

home, St. Valery-en-Caux, just outside Paris, where 

he completed his first organ “symphony” which will 
have its first performance in America this season 


by a male quartet, using Mendelssolin’s “95th 
Psalm,” Christiansen’s “Praise to the Lord” 
and “Beautiful Savior,’ J. M. Bach’s “I 
Know that My Redeemer Lives,” and 
Knapp’s “Open the Gates.” 

MR. DAVID A. PRESSLEY, of Wash- 
ington Street Methodist, Columbia, S. C., 
gave a concert for the Music Fund of the 
church and raised sufficient funds for all 
the requirements of the coming season. 
The organ is a 3-44 Skinner, built in 1920 
along traditional church lines, and the pro- 
gram gave the builder the credit. of mention, 
in accordance with the plan suggested by 
T.A.O. Mr. Pressley is responsible for the 
list of stops, and the instrument is constant- 
ly the subject of favorable comment; the 
Echo Organ is especially effective. Special 
space was provided for the instrument so 
that the church takes pride in a very favor- 
able location. A photo of the organ section 


of the church will be presented in later 
pages. 
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MR. HUGO RIESENFELD, of the 
Rialto-Rivoli theaters, New York, is again 
playing host to a host of voungsters of the 
Metropolis who never get to the theater. He 
has made arrangements, as in former sum- 
mers (and also at Christmas and Easter 
seasons) through the many charity institu- 
tions of the City to bring groups of several 
hundred poor children to his theater every 
day as his guests. We believe the Crandall 
Theaters in Washington make similar pro- 
vision for the poor children of their city— 
are there any others? A little kindness goes 
a long, long way. And there are so many 
empty seats in the theaters in summer. 

MR. FRANK WALLER has been. ap- 
pointed conductor of the Eastman Theater 
Orchestra, Rochester, according to Billboard 
report. 


MR. LYNWOOD WILLIAMSON, | of 
Greensboro, N. C., has been filling a guest 
engagement for the National Theater, Rich- 
mond, Va., alternating with a good-sized 
orchestra. 





MR. PAUL H. FORSTER 


MR. PAUL H. FORSTER 
BECOMES ASSOCIATE ORGANIST OF THE 
Marr & CoLToN 1N THE NEW 
PiccaDILLy, New YorK 
THE Liberty Theater, Carengie, Pa., never 
prints a program or an announcement with- 
out including “Music de luxe presented on 
our mammoth Marr & Colton organ by Paul 
H. Forster.” Which probably means that 
the management is thoroughly pleased with 
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both organ and organist. Mr. Forster came 
to Broadway early in the fall to join Mr. 
John Hammond in playing the Marr & 
Colton in New York’s newest picture house, 
located in the low fifties just north of the 
Capitol and Rivoli. 


“HERE IS A RECITAL PROGRAM 
Tuat You CERTAINLY OvuGHT TO SEE, AND 
ProspaBLy Won’, Unuess I Senp Ir 
WHICH therefore I do, for your own good. 
Please observe that I give the builder, and 
the voicer, credit for their part, and that I 
do not show any undue modesty on my own 
behalf. I don’t expect you to print this 
program, but I do think it will be part of 
your education to see it. The organ, by the 
way, is excellent and has lots of color and 
variety, which when you consider that there 
are only 11 stops is quite surprising. I am 
quite well thank you,—and you?”. Sure, 
our dear old (but ever young in years) 
friend P.C.M. wrote us that. The human 
sort we like to know. The organ was built 
by Hall and voiced by their Mr. Charles F. 

Chadwick. And the program— 
‘Reiff—Festival Prelude 
Reiff—Scherzo 
Dubois—Chant Pastorale 
Jarnefelt-—Praeludium 
Martin—Evensong 
Debussy—Blessed Damozel Prelude 
Dubois—Noel 
Borowski—Intermezzo (Son. 3) 
Dunham—Minuet Dorian 
Callaerts—Intermezzo 
Boellmann—Toccata Gothic 


MR. FRANK M. CHURCH formerly 
Director of Music at Greensboro College, has 
accepted the same position with Athens Col- 
lege, Athens, Ala. Mr. Church will give 
monthly recitals, as he has been doing, in 
addition to the monthly student recitals. 
Oct. 22 an anniversary Listz recital is given 
and the annual Bach recital will take place 
March 21 of each year. 

UTICA CONSERVATORY of Music, N. 
Y., has issued an attractive catalogue for this 
season. Mr. Frank Parker is at the head of 
the vocal department and Mr. Charles H. H. 
Sippel of the organ department. 


Summer Summary 


MR. W. A. BIRCH of Jersey City has returned 
after an extended visit to Finland where he studied 
with Oscar Mericanto, Finland’s noted composer. 

FERRUCIO BUSONI died in Berlin July 27th. 
He was born in Empoli, Italy, April 1, 1866; since 
1920 he was a member of the Berlin Music Academy 
faculty. He has long been famous as.a Bach exponent. 
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MR. ABRAM BUTLER, Jr., has been appointed 
to the Church of the Good Shepherd, Buffalo; a 
student of Beecher Aldrich and G. E. Stubbs, he has 
been organist of St. Luke’s and Grace churches, 
Buffalo, and the Church of the Messiah, Detroit. 

DR. CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN it is 
now; Wolcott Conservatory, Denver, conferred the 
deeree un June 16th. 

MR. C. P. S. CARMAN is now with St. John’s, 
Port Hope, Ontario. 

MR. GEORGE B. CARTER has been appointed 
to the Park Theater, Newburgh, N. Y., where he has 
a Hillgreen-Lane organ properly equipped with traps. 

DR. MELVILLE CHARLTON, wellknown colored 
organist of Nzew York City, has received his Mus. 
Doc. from Howard University, Washington. 

MR. FRANK M. CHURCH of Greensboro College 
has been appointed director of music of Athens 
College, Athens, Ala. 

MR. JOSEPH W. CLOKEY has begun a year’s 
leave of absence from Miami University for the pur- 
pose of devoting himself entirely to composition. 

MR. ALBERT COTSWORTH, noted Chicago or- 
ganist and business man, has retired from active 
church werk and will devote his leisure hours to a 
well-earned rest and recreation. 

MR. G. DORRINGTON CUNNINGHAM has been 
appointed municipal organist of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, succeeding Mr. C. W. Perkins. 

MR. JAMES J. DAUBERT of Erie, Pa., under- 
went an operation during the summer but is again 
ready for the strenuous work of the coming season. 

MRS. FAY SIMMONS DAVIS successfully under- 
went an appendicitis operation during the summer, 
after having won a battle with the grip. 

MRS. L. G. DEL CASTILLO has shown com- 
mendable sympathy for editors by presenting her 
husband with a typewriter that furnishes delight- 
fully legible copy. A vote of thanks herewith. 

DR. ROLAND DIGGLE of Los Angeles had to give 
up and spend a few months in New York City to lay 
up a supply of “pep” for the coming winter’s work. 
It’s perfectly all right, though, for he visited T.A.O. 
and its chief and turned out to be a celightful com- 
panion. 

M. ROBERT DUSSANT has been awarded the 
Premier Grand Prix de Ronie; he is a Widor pupil. 

MR. HERBERT F. ELLINGFORD, of famous St. 
George's Hall, Liverpool, enjoyed a few months of rest 
while the organ was undergoing repairs and electric 
blowers were being installed to replace the old steam 
plant. 

DR. FREDERICK G. ELLIS of Shreveport, La., 
visited New York late in the fall. 

MR. CHARLES T. FERRY of Los Angeles is now 
the ‘President’s organist,” playing in First Congre- 
gational, Washington. 

MR. HENRY T. FINCK, noted New York news- 
paper critic, has retired—‘“after having made a nui- 
sance of myzelf for 43 years to all musical medio- 
crities heard in New York,” says Mr. Finck. 

MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX, famous through- 
out the East for her organ and choir work in’ Morris- 
town, N J., has transferred her activities to the First 
Presbyterian, Watertown, N. Y. 

MR. JOHN C. FREUND, publisher of Musical 
America, died June 3d. He was born of German 
parentage in London in 1848; in 1873 he started the 
first musi¢e periodical to be published in the English 
language in New York. 

MR. FRANKLIN GLYNN has returned to the 
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Central Methodist, Moncton, N. B., after an absence 
in Wisconsin; the lure of his old choir and: the friend- 
ships formed, coupled with other inducements, drew 
him back home. ; 

MR. CHANDLER GOLDTHWAITE went to Paris 
early in the summer for a three-year stay. 

MR. RALPH A. HARRIS is now with St. Paul’s, 
Flatbush, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

DR. RAY HASTINGS’ THE BACCHANTE was 
chosen by Creatore: for one of his hand concert nuin- 
bers during a week’s engagement at the Metropolitan, 
Los Angeles; Creatore also featured Dr. Hastings’ 
IMMORTALITY on tour with his band. 

DR. JOHN J. McCLELLAN has returned to Salt 
Lake City after many months spent in recuperating 
from his nervous break-down of last year. Dr. 
McClellan’s innumerable friends rejoice with him in 
his return to professional activities. 

MR. HUGH MCAMIS is lodging in Paris where he 
is apparently making plans to stay for a considerable 
vacation. 

MR. FREDERICK C, MAYER of West Point is 
being congratulated upon the recent Congressional 
action that brought hetter salaries to Civil Service em- 
ployees, in which class the Academy organist is num- 
bered; the increase for Mr. Mayer is a very well 
deserved 70%. This places West Point’s organist on 
a very respectable basis, considering the past rather 
than the future. Several more advances of this kind 
will make this unique position all that it ought to be 
in Government reward—Mr. Mayer has made it all 
that it can be in artistic and practical achievement. 

MR. GORDON BALCH NEVIN played a radio 
program from the New York Skinner Studio, divid- 
ing his program into two groups, one of his own com- 
positions, the other of transcriptions for the organ. 

MR. CHARLES O’HAVER of Los Angeles is now 
organist of the T. D. & L. Theater, Glendale, Calif. 
Mr. O’Haver played a program in the Philharmonic 
Auditorium series during the summer. 

MR. FRANK PARKER, formerly of Chicago, now 
head of the voice department of Utica Conservatory, 
is reorganizing that feature of Utica’s activities, 
besides doing concert work outside the Conservatory. 

SIR WALTER PARRATT, perhaps England’s 
most honored organist, died during the summer at 
the age of 83; he was past grand organist of the 
Masonic order. 

MR. ALBERT RIEMENCHNEIDER 
summer in Paris, studying with Widor. 

MR. WILLIAM ROCHE, Jr., of Halifax, took a 
speedy trip to the States during the summer to buy 
coal for his father’s organization—we’ll know whom 
to blame if anything happens next winter. The un- 
grateful man never visited his friends in T.A.O. office. 

MR. SIGMUND D. ROSEN while playing in a 
Vetroit theater was shot and killed by his wife, from 
whom he had been separated for some time. 

MR. R. WILSON ROSS of Philadelphia is playing 
the Marr & Colton in Maute’s Theater, Irwin, Pa. 

MISS LAURETTA -M. ROSSITER became Mrs. 
Alfred R. Cotton during the summer. 

MR. LOUIS VICTOR SAAR won the Swift & Co. 
prize for male chorus composition. 

MR. JAMES E. SCHEIRER of Atlanta spent his 
vacation in a brief return to his airplane, with head- 
quarters with the Government’s flying squadron in 
San Antonio. 

- MR. ERNEST H. SHEPPARD of East Orange, 
N. J., has been given charge also of the choir of the 
Incarnation. ; 


spent the 
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COL. G. A. SKINNER stationed in Camp Lewis, 
on the Pacific Coast, visited the East to witness his 
son’s graduation from West Poént, and complimented 
T.A.O. with a flying visit to its editor. 

MR. FREDERICK M. SMITH is now relief or- 
ganist at the Strand, New York. 

MR. HAROLD O. SMITH has gone to the Eastman 
Theater, Rochester, replacing Mr. Hammond who re- 
turns to New York to the new Piccadily’s Marr & 
Colton. 

DR. H. J. STEWART of San Diego was honored 
on the occasion of his birthday by a recital composed 
of his own works and attended in huge numbers by 
the people of San Diego. 

MR. JOHN STANDERWICK of Jersey City is now 
with the First Methodist of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

MR. LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI has been nominated 
president of the Royal College of London, by the 
Prince of Wales in whose power the appointment is 
vested. 

MR. FIRMIN SWINNEN spent the summer in his 
native Belgium. Mr. Swinnen has closed his theater 
career in which he was so spectacularly and credit- 
ably successful and will devote his future to concert 
work, being retained as private organist of the Du 
Ponts. 

SIR RICHARD TERRY has resigned as organist 
of Westminster Cathedral. 

MISS LOUISE C. TITCOMB spent the summer 
in Paris taking the special summer course there. 

MR. CAMILLE W. ZECKWER, Philadelphia or- 
ganist and composer, died at the age of 49 in the 
hospital after an unsuccessful operation. 

“COUNT that month lost, whose low descending sun 
Sees from the shops no ‘Biggest Organ’ done,’’ says 
the Pacific Coast Musician. 

KANSAS CITY raised $250,000. for its Orchestra 
—why not raise ubout a third of that amount for an 
organ and have the fruits to enjoy for the next fifty 
years instead of only fifty weeks? 

DANCING in St. Mark’s as a part of the service 
was not stopped in spite of the bishop’s injunction. 
Good or bad? Don’t know. In a 
marines, airplanes, and radio, it’s not a wise man 
who talks too quickly. 

WILKES-BARRE’S mayor and City Council ce- 
cide that jazz is terrible and that their fair Penn- 
s)lvania city shall have none of it. The mayor says 
“1 feel it is my duty to protect the people from bad 
effects of jazz.’’ Well, well. Isn’t that lovely? 
(Somebody ought to put him to bed at 7:30 each 
night; night air is terrible on children.) 

SOUND-PROOF DOOR, invented by Mr. Irving 
Hamlin of Northwestern University, solves the school 
problem and is adopted by a dozen American uni- 
versities. 

A.F.M. fined a member $100. for taking a job 
at less than union wage. 

BROADWAY TEMPLE, a magnificent project for 
upper New York, is being financed in regular 
commercial manner; it is to be a gigantic office build- 
ing, housing a church as its main feature. 

FIRE damaged the organ in the First Methodist, 
Port Huron, Mich., and gave Mr. G. Harold Brown, 
organist, a prolonged vacation from organ-playing. 

ACTORS spent $140,000. through the Actors’ Fund 
in taking care of sick and destitute in their pro- 
fession during the past year. Organists do likewise. 

GAMUT CLUB Organ Studio has been opened in 
Los Angeles under the management of Mrs. Claribel 
Patten Wallace, as a practise studio for organists. 


world of sub- 
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WE AMERICANS consumed 60 pounds of paper 
eavh of us during 1900, while in 1922 we each de- 
manded 150 pounds, more than half of which had to 
be imported. How about 1932 and 19422 Ought 
to begin thinking about the preservation and reforest- 
ation of our resources, eh? 

‘VEN THOUSAND VOICES and an orchestra of 
five hundred gave a Mendelssohn Day concert at the 
British Empire Exhibition July 12th under the 
baton of Dr. Charles Harriss. Wonder how the thing 
sounded? Who said America was the freak country? 

GUILD EXAMINATIONS this year passed 9 out 
of 26 Fellow candidates and 22 out of 70 Associates. 
The fourth Convention of the Guild has been decided 
upon for Chicago in June 1925. The 1924-1925 Year 
Book has been issued; it is priced at 50c¢ for non- 
members. The Book contains lists of officers, some 
data on Examination requirements, and a complete 
catalogue of the membership. It is attractively 
bound and a credit to the organization. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., gave a Music Festival in the 
middle of August lasting one week and presenting 9 
operas; Mr. Arthur L. Manchester was selected to 
write the 12-page program-notes. 

SOCIETY OF ST. GREGORY held its 6th Con- 
vention in Toronto early in May. 

BACH CLUB, Dallas, requires of its candidates 
for membership the ability to play a Bach Fugue 
understandingly as well as correctly. The Club re- 
sumes activities with increasing interest. 

CANADIAN COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS, Toronto 
Centre, held a festival of choral music in Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, as a climax to the season’s 
activities. The Chancel Choir of 75 voices included 
Westminster and St. Mary Magdalene; the Gallery 
Choir of 105 voices comprised Timothy Eaton Me- 
morial and Old St. Andrew’s. Drs. Ernest Mac- 
millan and Healy Willan, and Messrs. Harvey Robb 
and Richard Tattersall participated. 

THE OREGON CHAPTER concluded a very suc- 
cessful season. Recitals and Services have been 
given at Sunnyside Congregational Church, Trinity 
Episcopal, St. James’ English Lutheran, and Reed 
College Chapel. ‘The Chapter also promoted a Recital 
at Trinity Episcopal by Dr. George W. Andrews of 
Oberlin. A very successful dinner at which Church 
and Theater organists mingled in a pleasant social 
evening was recently held at the University Club. 
The Annual Meeting resulted in the unanimous re- 
election of the present officers headed by Dean Fred- 
erick W. Goodrich. The season of Municipal Con- 
certs at the Public Auditorium ended with the 26th 
Concert. ‘They will be resumed with a Guild Recital 
early in October. The Chapter has been invited by 
the management of the Liberty Theater to send 
Guest Organists to appear at the Sunday noon con- 
certs. The first of the guest appearances was given 
by Mr. Goodrich. The Season of the Portland Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Chorus ended in May with a 
performance of Mendelssohn’s “I1yMN OF PRAISE” by 
Orchestra and Chorus of 265, reinforced by the fine 
auditorium organ. Several fine organs are projected 
for the city in the near future including the new 
Masonic Temple, the splendid Elks’ Temple and the 
beautiful First Unitarian Church. 

AMERICAN ORGAN PLAYERS CLUB’S closed 
its season with a frolic at the Mt. Airy home of Mr. 
D. Edgar Crozier, “amid acres of ground, flowers 
galore, sylvan dell and woodland, and imbedded in the 
latter a studio...... two grand pianos and a three- 
manual organ.’ Seventy-four members were present 


and enjoyed among other things some of the inimitable 
comedy of Mr. Mark Andrews. The Club’s season 
included 24 recitals, a reception, a dinner, and a 
recital by Mr. Marcel Dupre. Dr. John M’E. Ward 
was re-elected president. 

WASHINGTON HEIGHTS MUSICAL CLUB of 
New York City has issued its Year Book of a hun- 
dred pages and many illustrations. The Club was 
founded by its President, Miss J. R. Cathcart, to 
foster music among musicians and _ music-loving 
people, but particularly among music students and 
musicians; one of the requirements of the Club is 
participation in actual Club concerts, which is in a 
way compulsory upon every member. ‘Satisfactory 
social and financial references” are required of every 
candidate for membership. Very unusual rules and 
regulations govern the Club; those interested in such 
organizations will do well to secure a copy of the 
Year Book and study its contents. The Club hires 
Aeolian Hall annually for a public organ concert— 
as has been noted in these columns. 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN SOCIETY has been 
founded in London to band together those persons 
interested in “the immortal pair.’”’ An_ excellent, 
human biography, an intimate pen sketch of Gilbert 
was published in America last season. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF TEACHERS OF 
SINGING has adopted a Code of Ethics and Practise. 
The Code demands that members teach singing ‘not 
primarily as a commercial project but as a means of 
culture;’’ “any pupil who has deliberately failed to 
pay his just indebtedness shall be reported to the 
Academy and shall not be accepted as a pupil by any 
other member;” “‘any specific promise by the teacher 
that leads the student to false hopes of a career is @ 
breach of ethics and integrity;’’ ‘“ a minimum of one 
year of continuous instruction shall warrant the 
teacher in claiming the student as a pupil ;’’—these 
are among the 10 Articles of the Code, backed by 
Brady, Buck, Clippinger, Griffith, Hackett, Klibansky, 
Saenger, etc. 


OUR OWN COLUMN 
T.A.O. has been added to the Library of Lake Placid 
Club, together with Musical Courier and Musical 
Quarterly—good enough company for us. Also added 
to the library of the new Gamut Club Organ Studio 
of Los Angeles. 

TAXES? DISCRIMINATION? Congress has re- 
lieved every industry in America from the burdens 
of war tax—excepting the publishing industry. So 
far as known, no industry in America takes any ser- 
ious interest in giving honest facts about Congress— 
excepting the publishing industry. Have any con- 
clusions to draw? 

ADVERTISING pays. It’s a fairly clean industry 
today. Now and then a disease crops up. The 
National Bay State Shoe Co. of New York City is 
an example of the dead idea of advertising and the 
members of that firm were indited early this spring 
for using the mails to defraud. ‘The indictment was 
secured by The American Press, a journal for news- 
paper and advertising men. 

“WHERE DUST GATHERS DEEP?” No, Dusk. 
Printer did it. In fact, everything done wrongly 
is done by the printer. Mercy no, a stenographer 
or copy-writer or sub-editor in T.A.O office would 
never oh never make a mistake. Bro. Warner trusts 
this is no reflection on the composer None whatever; 
don’t happen to know that gentleman personally but 
we've had very enjoyable correspondence with him. 
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